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To Every NALU Member 
Who gave up his 
1942 Convention seat 
to this Lady... 


WE mighty sorry that we won't have 


the pleasure of your company in Minne- 
apolis this month. We looked forward for a 
long while to playing host to you and, judging 
by advance reservations, a good many of you 
were setting your sights for a visit to the City 
of Lakes. But war put the S. R. O. sign on the 
nation’s transport facilities and you cheerfully 
gave up your Convention seat to the Lady 
whose proud figure, with torch upheld, stands 
for Liberty and Freedom and Right and Justice 
— all those tremendously important things 
which America is fighting to preserve. And 
we heartily agree that nothing must interfere 
with prosecution of the cause she represents. 
Foregoing a full-fledged Convention this 
year — valuable as that annual meeting would 
have been — is only one of the contributions 
which NALU men are making to bring victory. 
Many are serving in the nation’s armed forces. 


Many are devoting time and effort to civilian 
defense work. All are doing their part as ex- 
ponents of the gospel of thrift — through Life 
Insurance and War Bonds — to maintain the 
strong economy and high morale so necessary 
at home if battles are to be won abroad. 

We look forward to a gala Victory Con- 
vention in Minneapolis when the war has 
been won. And we hope you'll plan now to be 
on hand in this Land of 10,000 Lakes when 


that day comes. 


W. W. SCOTT, General Chairman A. R. HUSTAD 
Lincoln National Life Northwestern National Life F. T. McNALLY 


D. J. LUICK 
W. S. LEIGHTON, Co-Chairman Connecticut General Life 


New York Life 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


E. J. SHERMAN 


G. HICKERSON Penn Mutual Life 


Canada Life 


1942 Executive Convention Committee of the 


Minneapolis Association of Life Underwriters 


(This space contributed by Northwestern National Life Insurance Company) 
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Through Our Convention Representative, 
Grant Taggart, and President O. J. Lacy, 


CAL-WESTERN PAYS TRIBUTE TO 
N.ALL.U.° “SOLDIERS OF FREEDOM”! 








O. J. LACY GRANT TAGGART 


R THESE TIMES, the contribution of an individual or a group to the 
nation's war effort must be measured in terms of its effect on the win- 
ning of the war, and the effect it will have on the national welfare when 
peace finally comes. Thrift helps the nation in war, and prepares its 
citizens for peace. We compliment the Life Underwriters of America, 
through their official organization, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, on their monumental contribution to ultimate victory 
through the sale of new Life Insurance, and the sale of U. S. War Savings 
Bonds! 


California 
WesStern 
Stites 
Lilkte’ 
Insurane): Company 
HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 
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A Job Worth Doing Well 


If the National Convention could have been held as 
usual this year, delegates would have heard much 
about the part that life insurance can play in these 


days of combat and in the ultimate era of peace. 


New opportunities and new obligations 
are presented to those engaged in our 
business, because of the very essential 
aid we can render toward the financial 
undergirding of the Nation’s war effort 


and the prevention of price inflation. 


Rightly understood, the task of the life 
underwriter at this time challenges each 
of us and all of us to step up to new levels 


of helpful and successful service. 


ted) rudential 
Jusurance Y Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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FULL MEASURE FOR THE FIELD 


The past decade has dulled the edge of many selling tools 
Life Insurance Salesmen formerly considered their best. 


© Declining interest earnings brought higher pre- 
mium rates. 


@ The number of conversion options and guaran- 
teed conversion rates dwindled. 


@ Settlement options became less generous. 


Occidental, along with all companies, bowed to this course 
of events. 


BUT 


Occidental added to its ratebook new tools to compensate 
the Field for such necessary restrictions. 


Here is the Record: 
1930-—Top commissions on key Term Insurance plans. 


1932—Company retained Monthly Income Disability, con- 
trary to an almost universal trend toward discontin- 
uance. Continued to offer $10 of monthly income 
for each $1,000 of insurance, with waiting period of 
only 4 months. 


* 


1933—Popular Premium Deposit Agreement—a savings 
fund for policyholders, for use along with regular 
premium payments. 


1935—Family Income plan made available in rider form— 
attachable to any Life policy, including Term, new 
or already in force. 


1936-Lifetime Renewals (5%) on Life policies for full 
time Agents. 


1937—Commercial line of Accident and Health policies in 
addition to an already complete line of Industrial 
and Intermediate Accident and Health Insurance. 


1938-—Five-Year Term policy, renewable to age 60, con- 
vertible to age 65, with renewal and conversion 
rates guaranteed. 


1939—Wholesale Insurance for firms (10 to 49 em- 
ployees) not large enough to qualify for the Com- 
pany’s Group Coverage. 


1940-—New Family Group Policy. 


1941-Income Replacement Policy, low-cost monthly in- 
come for beneficiary from time of insured’s death 
until he would have been age 65. (It is, in effect, a 
Family Income Rider to supplement any Life 
policy.) 


1942-The Policy With A Heart-A & H written in com- 
bination with Life, but with these new advantages: 
(1) Claim payments not prorated in case of occu- 
pational change. (2) Waiver of Premiums for 
A &H portion also. (3) As much as $10,000 Acci- 
dental Death Benefit with a $2,000 Life policy. 


p* * Maximum volume limit of non-medical business 


(male) increased to $5,000. 


’ . . . Retention on substandard risks increased. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE-LOS ANGELES 


"*T HERE'S A STEER 


in THE West’ 
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Compromise on Board Chairman 





Two Billion War 
Bond Goal by 
Dec. 31 Proposed 


Andrews Tells of Suc- 
cessful Campaign for 
Salary Deduction Plan 


The $1,000,000,000 war bond sales con- 
vention goal of the National association 
has been exceeded by more than $100,- 
000,000 and a new goal of $2,000,000,000 
by Dec. 31 was urged by William H. 
Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., in his report as 
chairman of the national defense sav- 
ings committee. In the first eight 
months of the war life underwriters 
have sold 10 times as many bonds as 
were sold in a like period during the 
first world war. 

Some 50,000 salary savings plans have 
been established, participated in by 
nearly 9,000,000 people. Mr. Andrews 
pointed out that the sales figures do not 
include estimates from cities where sep- 
arate association figures are not avail- 
able. 

Despite the initial success of the war 
bond program, Mr. Andrews predicted 
that life underwriters will continue their 
good work throughout the duration, in- 
stalling new plans, bringing old plans 
up to 100 percent and seeing to it that 
each individual goes on the 10 percent 
of salary plan. 

“Your committee cannot emphasize 
too strongly the importance to the life 
underwriter of doing outstanding work 
in this activity. It is another part of 
the great job the life insurance busi- 
ness is doing in staving off inflation; it 
1s an important contribution to winning 
the war, and it is a prestige builder for 
the life insurance business and for the 
agent second to none,” he said. 





Three Point Program Is 
Suggested by Hoffman 





In his first annual report as manag- 
ing director, Maxwell L. Hoffman pre- 
sented a three 
point program for 
consideration: 

1. That the as- 
sociation adopt a 
continuing program 
of fundamental 
policies in regard 
to such matters as 
a permanent mem- 
bership philosophy, 
state qualification 
laws, educational 
programs, etc., suf- 
ficently malleable 
to protect the M. L. 
financial and _ pro- 
fessional status of the life underwriters 





Hoffman 


Presides Over Wartime Session 








JOHN A. WITHERSPOON 


Many unusual problems due to war conditions faced the national council of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters when President John A. Witherspoon, John 
Hancock, Nashville, opened its annual session at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Tuesday morning. 








during changing conditions; keeping in 
mind the proposition set forth in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation that one of the 
principal purposes for the association is 
the improvement of the life insurance 
agent. 

2. That prompt study be given to a 
better coordination of the local, state 
and national bodies, through carefully 
considered amendments to the by-laws, 
making the state association a more in- 
tegral part of the organization struc- 
ture, as recommended by the commit- 
tec on state and regional associations 
for several years. 

3. That in view of possible greater 
restrictions on travel and the probabil- 
ity that our regular annual conventions 
will not be resumed until after the war, 
this convention consider the adoption 
of a resolution providing for the work- 
ing out of some plan for voting by 
mail, or some form of proportional rep- 
resentation by states or regions, in or- 
der that our democratic process may be 
continued during the duration of the 
emergency. 

Mr. Hoffman paid a touching tribute 
to his predecessor, the late Roger B. 


Hull: “His keen mind was motivated 
by a great heart with the result that 
his decisions were mellowed by consid- 
eration for opposing opinions which 
gave him a place, among those privi- 
leged to be closely associated with him, 
enjoyed by but few men.” 





Homer Rogers, N.A.L.U. 
Trustee, Incapacitated 


Homer L. Rogers, Indiana state man- 
ager for Equitable Society, is afflicted 
with a malady that involves his legs 
and has been out of commission for 
several weeks. He is a trustee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers but was unable to attend the 
Chicago sessions this week. 





Zimmerman Unable to Attend 


C. J. Zimmerman, former Chicago 
general agent of Connecticut Mutual and 
past president of the National associa- 
tion, now a lieutenant-commander in the 


Settle Controversy 
asN.A.L.U. Opens 
Annual Meeting 


New Official to Be Execu- 
tive Vice-president, With- 
out Additional Powers 


After a day and a half of delibera- 
tions at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, the trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters Mon- 
day noon announced that they had 
reached an entirely harmonious, com- 
promise agreement on the James E. 
Rutherford-chairman of the board issue, 
which was the most exciting question 
facing the convention. Instead of cre- 
ating the new position of chairman of 
the board, there will be created the 
headquarters office of executive vice- 
president and instead of giving this sal- 
aried official the powers and independ- 
ence of action originally proposed by a 
special committee and approved by the 
trustees, he will be simply the top staff 
man, subject to normal direction from 
the elected officers. ; bs 

That this decision will be ratified by 
the national council Tuesday afternoon 
and by the delegate body Wednesday 
morning is fully anticipated and the 
atmosphere was cleared when the trus- 
tees’ action became known. 


Expect Turnout of 300 


An attendance of more than 300 is 
expected at the national council meet- 
ing and the luncheon Wednesday may 
draw a crowd of perhaps 400, including 
many Chicagoans. The convention, 
originally scheduled for Minneapolis 
this week, was transferred to Chicago 
in deference to the wartime transporta- 
tion emergency. Most of the faces 
familiar at N.A.L.U. conventions 
year after year are present. The tempo 
and spirit of the gathering are more 
those of the mid-year meeting, but the 
attendance is larger and questions of 
first importance are to be faced. The 
trustees and many other leaders were 
on the scene Sunday and on Monday 
the convention group was considerable. 
The weather was pleasant and the at- 
mosphere of the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel was conducive to fraternizing and 
group discussions. ? ; 

There is an interesting election in 
prospect Tuesday afternoon, with 10 
candidates for six positions on the 
board of trustees and the political ele- 
ments were busily engaged. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


navy, who had expected to attend the 
Chicago meeting, sent word that he 
would be unable to make it, as he has 
just been transferred from Washington 
to Boston. He is still in the war bond 
division of the navy. 
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WHERE HAVE WE BEEN Desire for Security Sales Readjustment 


and 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


By A. R. JAQUA 
Associate Editor, Diamond Life 
Bulletins 


What has happened to the life insur- 
ance business since the last national con- 
vention in Cincinnati? 

What has happened in the business 
since the 1930 convention, when every- 
one was excited about writing the sec- 
ond hundred billion? 

What's the outlook for the next eight 
years until 1950? 

Bold and probably foolish is the man 
who would make a prophecy for any sin- 
gle industry covering a period of eight 
years, particularly in a world changing 


is of very great importance. Coupled 
with this juvenile business has been a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
policies on the lives of boys and girls 
from nee 10 to 20—so-called “Father and 
Son” “Father and Daughter” insur- 
ance. "Tender: these two fields account 
for nearly 20 percent of the total produc- 
tion. 
a oe 

New Annuity Premiums—have likewise 
shown an interesting curve. In 1930, to- 
tal new annuity premiums were $108,- 
000,000. In 1935, they reached an all- 
time high of $387,000,000—even more 
than new insuranee premiums, which to- 
talled $377,000,000. New annuity premi- 
ums in 1941, totalled $195,000,000 as 


Mr. Jaqua has had a remarkably fortunate opportunity to make observations of 
life insurance because he has visited all parts of the country in recent times and talked 
with company officials, general agents, managers and agents. His contribution in this 
issue does not necessaraily mean that he has developed these thoughts out of his own 
experience but they represent a composite picture of what he has observed. He pos- 
sesses an absorbing mind. He has a keen eye and a ready ear. He looks backward, 
he studies today and he peers into the future. 


as rapidly as this one. But the past at 
least is clear and from that we may be 
able to judge a little of what is to come. 
And even if we are wrong, it doesn’t 
make a great deal of difference because 
life insurance itself and those who 
proudly sign “life insurance” when asked 
to give their occupation, have shown an 
astounding ability to adjust themselves 
to changing circumstances and to grow 
bigger and better. 


The Last 12 Years 


Since 1930, the assets of legal reserve 
companies have increased from $18,880,- 
000,000 to $35,095,000,000 — almost 
doubled. Surely that is a creditable rec- 
ord for a financial institution during the 
worst and most prolonged depression the 
country has ever known, and including a 
year of war. In 1930, new business paid 
for totalled $19,000,000,000. 1930 and 
1931 were all-time highs. In 1935, the 
total paid for was $14,000,000,000, and 
about the same for 1938 and 1939. In 
1941 (the last year of complete record), 
new business paid for totalled $17,500,- 
000,000. 

Life insurance in force in 1930 was 
$113,500,000,000. At the end of 1941, it 
was almost $132,000,000,000. That’s a 
gain of a little more than $18,00,000,000 
in 11 years—which isn’t so bad when 
you consider that in 1910, when most of 
the men now writing life insurance were 
going to school, there was only $16,000,- 
000,000 in force altogether. 


Number of Agents Decreased 


The number of agents soliciting life 
insurance has decreased perhaps 20 per- 
cent from a few years ago. Yet fewer 
agents are writing almost as much busi- 
ness. Agents now in the field are opti- 
mistic concerning these facts because ob- 
viously with the number of policyholders 
increasing and the number of agents de- 
creasing there tends to be more policy- 
holder business for active agents. 

One of the astonishing things about life 
insurance is that there seems to be no 
saturation point. In 1937, social security 
put in force approximately $50,000,000,- 
000, or almost half of the total amount 
legal reserve companies had in force, and 
yet life insurance sold individually has 
gone steadily ahead. 





EXPANDING MARKET 





The past decade has seen an astound- 
ing growth in sales to markets which 
previously had been overlooked or neg- 
lected. To name a few: 

Juvenile Insurance—That is, sales to 
children from age 0 to 10—was almost 
an unknown quantity in 1930, but today 


against $11,000,000 in 1920 and $6,000,000 
in 1910. 
oe oe 
Salary Savings or Payroll Allotment 
Insurance—is likewise a lusty infant. 
Relatively unknown and somewhat 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Marks Present Day 
Insurance Market 


Believing that today people want a 
sense of security more than anything 
else, Sis Hoffman, Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati, the first woman to attain 
the high distinction of becoming a life 
member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round 
Table, makes it a 
point to bear this in 
mind constantly in 
all her dealings 
with policyholders 
and prospects. Fur- 
thermore, she not 
only sincerely be- 
lieves life insurance 
to be the best an- 
swer to the quest 
for security but 
that it is her job to 
reflect this posi- 
tively in all her 





Sis Hoffman 
contacts with all types of prospects. 


According to Miss Hoffman, who in 
her 18 years in the business has paid for 
over 800 cases, the best way to main- 
tain a continuously successful pace is to 
set a high goal for one’s self, develop an 
intense desire to succeed and force one’s 
self to keep a happy frame of mind no 
matter what happens in one’s daily work. 
She does this largely by constantly 
reading all the inspirational material she 
can locate and by concentrating on con- 
structive thinking. If you will just real- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 





Orrice oF 
THE PUBLISHER 


Mr. C. M. Cartwright 


175 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Cartwright: 


being done”, 





THE CHICAGO SUN 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 


Editor, The National Underwriter 


On behalf of The Chicago Sun I wish to welcome 
each member of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
to Chicago. This convention should be a highspot for the 
production men as a gathering place for the exchange of ideas, 
For in the hands of these men lies the mirror which reflects 
the great life insurance companies to the public. 


Dr. George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Relations, recently made the following state- 
ment based on one of his scientific, fact-finding surveys: 


"In the battle against inflation, the people 
are ahead of the government ... they want a 
program far more drastic than anything now 


I believe that one of our greatest institutions, 
Insurance, is deserving of considerable credit for this type of 
thinking. The men and women of the insurance world have, down 
through the years, instilled the ideas of saving and thrift 
into the consciousness of America, 


It is only through logical application of those 
two stabilizing factors of our economic structure <_savings 
thrift - that we, as a nation, will be kept from plunging i 
financial chaos when the peace is won again. 


MARSHALL FIELD, Founoer 
SILLIMAN EVANS, Pus.isner 


July 15, 1942. 













Silliman Evans, publisher of the new Chicago daily, the “Chicago Sun, 


” expresses 


his opinion of life insurance and sends greetings to all in the business and especially 
those who are attending the meeting of the National Association of Life Underwriters 


in Chicago. Mr. Evans is “to the manner born.” 


He has been in the newspaper field 


almost all his life, achieving great success in his home state of Texas, then becoming a 
Washington correspondent. He was fourth assistant postmaster general and was sent 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to Baltimore to become the executive head 
of the Maryland Casualty Company to which it had made a large loan. In this way 
Mr. Evans came in direct contact with insurance men. In addition to his high post 
with the “Chicago Sun,” he is also publisher of the “Nashville Tennesseean.” 


fo War Conditions 
Expected Soon 


Many Positive Factors 
Will Right Dislocation 
During Hectic Months 


By M. ALBERT LINTON 
President Provident Mutual Life 


With national income increasing at an 
unprecedented rate to ever new high 
levels, we are witnessing what on the 
surface appears to be a _ paradox. 
Despite the increased margin of national 








M. A. LINTON 


income available for savings, the sale 
of life insurance has been running on 
unsatisfactory low levels for several 


months, Is there a logical explanation 
of this phenomenon? I think there is. 

First of all, we must not underesti- 
mate the consequences of having been 
plunged so quickly and unexpectedly 
into the war. Our normal processes 
were bound to be dislocated to an 
enormous extent. It would have been 
too much to expect the country rapidly 
to readjust itself mentally and other- 
wise so that it would provide a mar- 
ket for new life insurance on a basis 
commensurate with the new national in- 
come level. People simply aren’t made 
that way. 


War Clause Fortunate for Producers 


Incidentally the war clause drive 
which the business experienced in De- 
cember and January was a god-send to 
the field men. It gave them a lot of 
fat to live on during the lean months 
that were bound to follow. Taking the 
Life Presidents Association figures of 
new ordinary business from December, 
1941 to June, 1942, inclusive, we find 
that the total exceeded by 10 percent 
that for the corresponding seven months’ 
period commencing December, 1940; and 
by 6% percent the production in the 
seven months preceding Pearl Harbor. 
Even yet there is something left to go on. 

The months since Pearl Harbor have 
been hectic ones indeed. Business has 
not known what was going to happen to 
it. The conversion to a war economy 
dislocated all plans and concentrated 
men’s attention on other things so that 
vast numbers of them have had no time 
to think of new life insurance purchases. 
Then there has been the profound dis- 
turbance bound to follow the rapid in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Selling Yourself On - Not Off 


To Meet Future Under Wartime Conditions 


By VINCENT B. COFFIN 


Vice-president and Superintendent 
of Agents Connecticut 
Mutual Life 


As we face the fall and winter of 
1942, from what would normally be the 
vantage point of the great annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, what do we see 
ahead? Anyone is rash indeed who in 
these times predicts with certainty any- 
thing save uncertainty. We know that 
the nation and the whole national econ- 
omy are undergoing countless readjust- 
ments and dislocations, to which our 
own business is no exception. And yet 
our institution was founded because of 
the very uncertainty of life. It would be 
difficult to find anything in the whole 
economy of the United States which 
more readily helps citizens through a 


period of readjustment, or around 
some dislocation than does life insur- 
ance. 

Furthermore, we are all beginning 


gradually to enter a period of sacrifice, 
the extent and magnitude of which we 
can as yet barely imagine. Again, the 
life insurance concept is predicated on 
sacrifice, and for 100 years Americans 
have been willing to deny themselves 
temporary enjoyment in order that they 
might care for their loved ones and for 
their own later years through our great 
institution. Therefore while the times 
are exceedingly difficult, it may be 
properly said that life insurance is 
geared to difficult times, and that in 
such times it doubtless has its more 
important and useful function to plav. 


Should Understand Current Picture 


For these reasons it seems very 
clear to me that life insurance produc- 
tion may continue to be excellent for 
those underwriters who understand the 
current picture. and are willing to pay 
the price of doing whatever is neces- 
sary to meet new and changed condi- 
tions. Close observation of our own 
field force throughout the year to date 
brings the certain conclusion that those 
men who have equipped themselves in 
better than average fashion, or who 
have shown greater than average sin- 
cerity of purpose are having mighty 
good years. An analysis of the 100 
leading producers of the Connecticut 
Mutual shows that as a group these 
men are quite materially ahead of the 
same period last vear in production. 
And yet there is nothing very remark- 
able in this assertion, for it could 
doubtless be demonstrated that the 
better men show progress whether it 
be peacetime or wartime. We might 
with profit examine the methods of 
some of these better men, to see if all 
of us can derive benefit from their ex- 
ample. 


Mental Attitude Most Important 


As again is eternally true, the men- 
tal attitude with which the underwriter 
approaches his task constitutes far and 
away the more important single ele- 
ment in his success or failure. Hence 
the topic of this article: “Sell Your- 
self On—Not Off.” It has been truly 
amazing to me, in talking with many 
field men during the past few months, 
to find the extent to which some of 
them have convinced themselves in ad- 
vance that certain things cannot be 
done, without giving them a trial. But 
after all we are human, anid we are sub- 
ject to the same jittery impulses as 
plague our clients, so the situation is 
probably natural enough. Until the un- 
derwriter swings himself into a _posi- 
tive and constructive attitude toward 
the successful distribution of life insur- 
ance by him personally, he won't get 
very far. And there are a great many 
signs to indicate that while it is admitted 
that frankly this is a difficult time to 
be selling life insurance, nevertheless a 


good many of our fears are quite 
groundless. A few simple illustrations 


might clarify the point. 
Some Recent Observations 


The other day I heard a conversation 
between a life underwriter and a friend 
of mine who is his client. The life in- 
surance man opened the conversation 
by asking my friend if he wasn’t find- 
ing it exceedingly difficult this year to 
keep his insurance in force. To this 
the client replied that quite the reverse 
was true, because while he had a 
heavier income tax and was buying war 
bonds, that in 1941 he had been buying 
an automobile, with monthly payments 


somewhat in excess of his new 1942 
commitments. The life underwriter 
seemed very much surprised at this 


answer, and almost disappointed. 

Another friend recently told me of 
having a problem of $3,000 to reinvest, 
and not knowing what to do with it. 
He finally bought government bonds, 
and wasn’t particularly a prospect for 
life insurance at this time, but the fact 
remains that he had excess money, the 
disposition of which was puzzling him. 
Still another friend remarked the other 
day that he had noted with some sur- 
prise that his bank balance this sum- 
mer was somewhat higher than it had 
been for vears, and he had to think a 
few moments before recalling that it 
was the first summer in many when he 
had not put up from $500 to $1,000 for 
a seashore cottage. 


What About Income Tax? 


These illustrations could be carried 
on almost indefinitely; and each of the 
men described is in the junior execu- 
tive class which is supposed to be, and 
in fact is, particularly hard hit by the 
income tax. I don’t mean to imply that 
such illustrations are universal, for cer- 
tainly thev are not. But is it not wise 
for the life underwriter to assume the 
best rather than the worst? I find 
many of the men remaining away from 
their old clients entirely, without even 


taking the trouble to ascertain what the 
current situation may be. 

The reader will perhaps say that the 
income tax next year will be much 
worse, and there certainly is no argu- 


— 





VINCENT B. COFFIN 


ment about that. Again let’s remember 
that thousands of citizens have already 
begun to adjust their living standards 
to the problems of next year and it is 
my firm belief that a man finds it easier 
to sacrifice for a worthy cause when he 
has already made some sacrifice for an- 
other worthy cause. In other words, it 
is my contention that with the renewed 
popularity of thrift and savings, both 
in Washington and throughout the na- 
tion, and with the absence-from the 
market of so many consumer goods, 
that plenty of people will be found in 
1943 by the alert underwriter,—people 
who are willing to make further sacri- 








TAKING CONVENTION TO MEN IN FIELD 





Annual conventions of the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers are looked forward to every year because of the wealth of stimulat- 
ing sales material presented by noted and able speakers. 

In this war year the association is cooperating with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation by curtailing its convention activities and holding 
a small business gathering, thus relieving the nation’s hard pressed 


transportation facilities. 


So as not to disappoint the several thousand who usually attend the 
National association gatherings and the readers of THE NATIONAL UN- 
DERWRITER who benefit by reading our convention dailies each year, we 
have decided to continue them and supplement the important news ac- 
counts of the National association meeting by publishing a number of 
thought provoking and helpful articles on wartime production problems. 

Inasmuch as these three daily editions are being published from our 
regular plant in Chicago and our editorial staff is located in the city, 
the publishing of the dailies doesn’t conflict with the association’s aim 
to relieve the transportation situation. 

In these abnormal times when men in the field need all possible help 
to maintain sales and morale it is essential that they be provided with 


pertinent ideas and suggestions tuned to the times. 
the National association but company conventions 
tailed, THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has put forth 
to secure articles for these daily issues so as to 


With not only 
as well being cur- 
every effort possible 
give producers new 


courage and inspiration to continue to provide life insurance protection 
which takes on an even greater value under wartime conditions. 

In this war year when time and transportation facilities are at a 
premium, instead of life underwriters coming to the convention, THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER is reversing the usual procedure by taking the 


convention to the men in the field. 


fices if necessary, provided only that 
the needs of themselves and _ their 
families in an uncertain world are por- 
trayed crystal clear by the life under- 
writer. In any event, the first step is 
for us to believe most sincerely that 
these sacrifices should, can and will be 
made. Our first task, then, is within 
ourselves. 





NEED INTENSIFICATION 





The year 1942, and I again speak 
from observation rather than theory, 
has not seemed to require any 


new or special methods. Rather has 
it required an intensification, and occa- 
sionally some readjustment, of old and 
tried methods which we have known 
for years. This statement I think ap- 
plies with equal truth to both prospect- 
ing and selling. For example, we have 
quite a large number of men who are 
doing exceedingly well with the better 
gerade workers in industry, the engi- 
neers, architects, planners, draftsmen, 
superintendents, technicians and junior 
executives. I have talked with many 
such men in recent months, and have 
vet to discover anything which looks 
like a really new method of prospect- 


ing. Roger Patton of Pittsburgh would 
be a case in point. Roger is having 
his best year in 10, and most of the 


business has come from two plants in 
the Pittsburgh area. Naturally his 
work with these men must be done in 
the evening, but his prospecting was 
simple old-fashioned center of influence. 
In each plant he had a policyholder in 
a minor executive capacity, and Roger 
discovered that it took nothing at all 
except hard work to branch out from 
these original centers to almost in- 
numerable men in similar capacities in 
the plant. 

Likewise on business insurance, which 
is certainly proving a fertile field this 
vear, I find on questioning those who 
are having success that they are merely 


workine “from the inside out” in the 
old-fashioned way. That is, they are 
beginning with men for whom they 


have done a first class job of arranging 
nersonal life insurance, and moving 
from that favorable source to the busi- 
ness insurance possibilities. Of course 
they don’t alwavs find them, but it is 
surprising how frequently thev do, and 
they are all agreed that this is the way 
to go about it, rather than starting out 


blindly with the somewhat nebulous 
idea of selling business insurance to a 
firm because the firm appears pros- 
perous, 


Flows Through Normal Channels 


The two fields just mentioned have 
received special emphasis throughout the 
vear, but a recent analysis of actual 
Connecticut Mutual sales during Febru- 
ary, March and April of this year in- 
dicates that the bulk of our business 
continues to come from perfectly nor- 
mal and regular sources. The cus- 
tomary market is far from being dried 
up. One of our veteran agents in New 
England, who is also having his best 
year in 10, gave me an _ interesting 
answer when I went to question him 
about his success. He replied that he 
hadn’t done a single thing this year ex- 
cept to go back to all his policyholders, 
whom he had rather neglected for two 
or three vears, and he was finding 
plenty of business there. A younger 
salesman in Chicago, with less than 
two vears’ experience, had been as- 
signed a rather substantial group of or- 
phan policyholders, a list of dubious 
worth on paper, and as a result of work 
within this group the young man is 
ranking high among our 1942 produc- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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WHERE HAVE WE BEEN Desire for Security Sales Readjustment 


and 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


By A. R. JAQUA 
Associate Editor, Diamond Life 
Bulletins 


What has happened to the life insur- 
ance business since the last national con- 
vention in Cincinnati? 

What has happened in the business 
since the 1930 convention, when every- 
one was excited about writing the sec- 
ond hundred billion? 

What’s the outlook for the next eight 
years until 1950? 

Bold and probably foolish is the man 
who would make a prophecy for any sin- 
gle industry covering a period of eight 
years, particularly in a world changing 


is of very great importance. Coupled 
with this juvenile business has been a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
policies on the lives of boys and girls 
from age 10 to 20—so-called “Father and 
Son” or “Father and Daughter” insur- 
ance. Together, these two fields account 
for nearly 20 percent of the total produc- 
tion. 
ee 

New Annuity Premiums—have likewise 
shown an interesting curve. In 1930, to- 
tal new annuity premiums were $108,- 
000,000. In 1935, they reached an all- 
time high of $387,000,000—even more 
than new insurance premiums, which to- 
talled $377,000,000. New annuity premi- 
ums in 1941, totalled $195,000,000 as 


Mr. Jaqua has had a remarkably fortunate opportunity to make observations of 
life insurance because he has visited all parts of the country in recent times and talked 


with company officials, general agents, managers and agents. 


His contribution in this 


issue does not necessaraily mean that he has developed these thoughts out of his own 
experience but they represent a composite picture of what he has observed. He pos- 


sesses an absorbing mind. He has a keen eye and a ready ear. 


He looks backward, 


he studies today and he peers into the future. 


as rapidly as this one. But the past at 
least is clear and from that we may be 
able to judge a little of what is to come. 
And even if we are wrong, it doesn’t 
make a great deal of difference because 
life insurance itself and those who 
proudly sign “life insurance” when asked 
to give their occupation, have shown au 
astounding ability to adjust themselves 
to changing circumstances and to grow 
bigger and better. 


The Last 12 Years 


Since 1930, the assets of legal reserve 
companies have increased from $18,880,- 
000,060 to $35,095,000,000 — almost 
doubled. Surely that is a creditable rec- 
ord for a financial institution during the 
worst and most prolonged depression the 
country has ever known, and including a 
year of war. In 130, new business paid 
for totalled $19,000,000,000. 1930 and 
1931 were all-time highs. In 1935, the 
total paid for was $14,000,000,000, and 
about the same for 1938 and 1939. In 
1941 (the last year of complete record), 
new business paid for totalled $17,500,- 
000,000. 

Life insurance in force in 1930 was 
$113,500,000,000. At the end of 1941, it 
was almost $132,000,000,000. That’s a 
gain of a little more than $18,00,000,000 
in 11 years—which isn’t so bad when 
you consider that in 1910, when most of 
the men now writing life insurance were 
going to school, there was only $16,000,- 
000,000 in force altogether. 


Number of Agents Decreased 


The number of agents soliciting life 
insurance has decreased perhaps 20 per- 
cent from a few years ago. Yet fewer 
agents are writing almost as much busi- 
ness. Agents now in the field are opti- 
mistic concerning these facts because ob- 
viously with the number of policyholders 
increasing and the number of agents de- 
creasing there tends to be more policy- 
holder business for active agents. 

One of the astonishing things about life 
insurance is that there seems to be no 
saturation point. In 1937, social security 
put in force approximately $50,000,000,- 
000, or almost half of the total amount 
legal reserve companies had in force, and 
yet life insurance sold individually has 
gone steadily ahead. 





EXPANDING MARKET 





The past decade has seen an astound- 
ing growth in sales to markets which 
previously had been overlooked or neg- 
lected. To name a few: 

Juvenile Insurance—That is, sales to 
children from age 0 to 10—was almost 
an unknown quantity in 1930, but today 


against $11,000,000 in 1920 and $6,000,000 
in 1910. 
oe 
Salary Savings or Payroll Allotment 
Insurance—is likewise a lusty infant. 
Relatively unknown and somewhat 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Marks Present Day 
Insurance Market 


Believing that today people want a 
sense of security more than anything 
else, Sis Hoffman, Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati, the first woman to attain 
the high distinction of becoming a life 
member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round 
Table, makes it a 
point to bear this in 
mind constantly in 
all her dealings 
with policyholders 
and prospects. Fur- -— 8626 
thermore, she not 4 
only sincerely be- _ 4 
lieves life insurance 4 ‘ 
to be the best an- 
swer to the quest , a2 
for security but : 
a it is se job to il 
reflect this posi- ‘ 
tively in all her Sis Hoffman 
contacts with all types of prospects. 

According to Miss Hoffman, who in 
her 18 years in the business has paid for 
over 800 cases, the best way to main- 
tain a continuously successful pace is to 
set a high goal for one’s self, develop an 
intense desire to succeed and force one’s 
self to keep a happy frame of mind no 
matter what happens in one’s daily work. 
She does this largely by constantly 
reading all the inspirational material she 
can locate and by concentrating on con- 
structive thinking. If you will just real- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 





Orrice or 
THE PUBLISHER 


Mr. C. M. Cartwright 


175 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Cartwright: 


to Chicago. 


being done”, 


thinking. 





THE CHICAGO SUN 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 


Editor, The National Underwriter 


On behalf of The Chicago Sun I wish to welcome 
each member of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
This convention should be a highspot for the 
production men as a gathering place for the exchange of ideas, 
For in the hands of these men lies the mirror which reflects 
the great life insurance companies to the public. 


Dr. George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Relations, recently made the following state- 
ment based on one of his scientific, fact-finding surveys: 


"In the battle against inflation, the people 
are ahead of the government ... they want a 
program far more drastic than anything now 


I believe that one of our greatest institutions, 
Insurance, is deserving of considerable credit for this type of 
The men and women of the insurance world have, down 
through the years, instilled the ideas of saving and thrift 
into the consciousness of America, 


It is only through logical application of those 
two stabilizing factors of our economic structure -_savings 
thrift - that we, as a nation, will be kept from Plunging i 
financial chaos when the peace is won again, 


MARSHALL FIELD, Founoer 
SILLIMAN EVANS, Pusuisner 


July 15, 1942, 













Silliman Evans, publisher of the new Chicago daily, the “Chicago Sun,’ 


” expresses 


his opinion of life insurance and sends greetings to all in the business and especially 
those who are attending the meeting of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
in Chicago. Mr. Evans is “to the manner born.” He has been in the newspaper field 
almost all his life, achieving great success in his home state of Texas, then becoming a 


Washington correspondent. 


He was fourth assistant postmaster general and was sent 


by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to Baltimore to become the executive head 


of the Maryland Casualty Company to which it had made a large loan. 
Mr. Evans came in direct contact with insurance men. 


In this way 
In addition to his high post 


with the “Chicago Sun,” he is also publisher of the “Nashville Tennesseean.” 





fo War Conditions 
Expected Soon 


Many Positive Factors 
Will Right Dislocation 
During Hectic Months 


By M. ALBERT LINTON 
President Provident Mutual Life 


With national income increasing at an 
unprecedented rate to ever new high 
levels, we are witnessing what on the 
surface appears to be a _ paradox. 
Despite the increased margin of national 








M. A. 


LINTON 


income available for savings, the sale 
of life insurance has been running on 
unsatisfactory low levels for several 
months, Is there a logical explanation 
of this phenomenon? I think there is. 
First of all, we must not underesti- 
mate the consequences of having been 
plunged so quickly and unexpectedly 
into the war. Our normal processes 
were bound to be dislocated to an 
enormous extent. It would have been 
too much to expect the country rapidly 
to readjust itself mentally and other- 
wise so that it would provide a mar- 
ket for new life insurance on a basis 
commensurate with the new national in- 
come level. People simply aren’t made 


that way. 
War Clause Fortunate for Producers 
Incidentally the war clause drive 


which the business experienced in De- 
cember and January was a god-send to 
the field men. It gave them a lot of 
fat to live on during the lean months 
that were bound to follow. Taking the 
Life Presidents Association figures of 
new ordinary business from December, 
1941 to June, 1942, inclusive, we find 
that the total exceeded by 10 percent 
that for the corresponding seven months’ 
period commencing December, 1940; and 
by 6% percent the production in the 
seven months preceding Pearl Harbor. 
Even yet there is something left to go on. 

The months since Pearl Harbor have 
been hectic ones indeed. Business has 
not known what was going to happen to 
it. The conversion to a war economy 
dislocated all plans and concentrated 
men’s attention on other things so that 
vast numbers of them have had no time 
to think of new life insurance purchases. 
Then there has been the profound dis- 
turbance bound to follow the rapid in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Selling Yourself On - Not Off 


To Meet Future Under Wartime Conditions 


By VINCENT B. COFFIN 
Vice-president and Superintendent 


of Agents Connecticut 
Mutual Life 


As we face the fall and winter of 
1942, from what would normally be the 
vantage point of the great annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, what do we _ see 
ahead? Anyone is rash indeed who in 
these times predicts with certainty any- 
thing save uncertainty. We know that 
the nation and the whole national econ- 
omy are undergoing countless readjust- 
ments and dislocations, to which our 
own business is no exception. And yet 
our institution was founded because of 
the very uncertainty of life. It would be 
difficult to find anything in the whole 
economy of the United States which 
more readily helps citizens through a 
period of readjustment, or around 
some dislocation than does life insur- 
ance. 

Furthermore, we are all beginning 
gradually to enter a period of sacrifice, 
the extent and magnitude of which we 
can as yet barely imagine. Again, the 
life insurance concept is predicated on 
sacrifice, and for 100 years Americans 
have been willing to deny themselves 
temporary enjoyment in order that they 
might care for their loved ones and for 
their own later years through our great 
institution. Therefore while the times 
are exceedingly difficult, it may be 
properly said that life insurance is 
geared to difficult times, and that in 
such times it doubtless has its more 
important and useful function to plav. 


Should Understand Current Picture 


For these reasons it seems very 
clear to me that life insurance produc- 
tion may continue to be excellent for 
those underwriters who understand the 
current picture. and are willing to pay 
the price of doing whatever is neces- 
sary to meet new and changed condi- 
tions. Close observation of our own 
field force throughout the year to date 
brings the certain conclusion that those 
men who have equipped themselves in 
better than average fashion, or who 
have shown greater than average sin- 
cerity of purpose are having mightv 
good years. An analysis of the 100 
leading producers of the Connecticut 


Mutual shows that as a group these 
men are quite materially ahead of the 
same_ period last vear in production. 


is nothing very remark- 
assertion, for it could 
demonstrated that the 
progress whether it 
be peacetime or wartime. We might 
with profit examine the methods of 
some of these better men, to see if all 
of us can derive benefit from their ex- 
ample. 


Mental Attitude Most Important 


As again is eternally true, the men- 
tal attitude with which the underwriter 
approaches his task constitutes far and 
away the more important single ele- 
ment in his success or failure. Hence 
the topic of this article: “Sell Your- 
self On—Not Off.” It has been truly 
amazing to me, in talking with many 
field men during the past few months, 
to find the extent to which some of 
them have .convinced themselves in ad- 
vance that certain things cannot be 
done, without giving them a trial. But 
after all we are human, and we are sub- 
ject to the same jittery impulses as 
plague our clients, so the situation is 
probably natural enough. Until the un- 
derwriter swings himself into a_posi- 
tive and constructive attitude toward 
the successful distribution of life insur- 
ance by him personally. he won’t get 
very far. And there are a great many 
signs to indicate that while it is admitted 
that frankly this is a difficult time to 
be selling life insurance, nevertheless a 


And yet there 
able in this 
doubtless be 
better men show 


good many of our fears are quite 
groundless. A few simple illustrations 
might clarify the point. 


Some Recent Observations 


The other day I heard a conversation 
between a life underwriter and a friend 
of mine who is his client. The life in- 
surance man opened the conversation 
by asking my friend if he wasn’t find- 
ing it exceedingly difficult this year to 
keep his insurance in force. To this 
the client replied that quite the reverse 
was true, because while he had a 
heavier income tax and was buying war 
bonds, that in 1941 he had been buying 
an automobile, with monthly payments 
somewhat in excess of his new 1942 
commitments. The life underwriter 
seemed very much surprised at this 
answer, and almost disappointed. 

Another friend recently told me of 
having a problem of $3,000 to reinvest, 
and not knowing what to do with it. 
He finally bought government bonds, 
and wasn’t particularly a prospect for 
life insurance at this time, but the fact 
remains that he had excess money, the 
disposition of which was puzzling him. 
Still another friend remarked the other 
day that he had noted with some sur- 
prise that his bank balance this sum- 
mer was somewhat higher than it had 
been for vears, and he had to think a 
few moments before recalling that it 
was the first summer in many when he 
had not put up from $500 to $1,000 for 
a seashore cottage. 


What About Income Tax? 


These illustrations could be carried 
on almost indefinitely; and each of the 
men described is in the junior execu- 
tive class which is supposed to be, and 
in fact is, particularly hard hit by the 
income tax. I don’t mean to imply that 
such illustrations are universal, for cer- 


tainly thev are not. But is it not wise 
for the life underwriter to assume the 
best rather than the worst? I find 


many of the men remaining away from 
their old clients entirely, without even 


taking the trouble to ascertain what the 
current situation may be. 

The reader will perhaps say that the 
income tax next year will be much 
worse, and there certainly is no argu- 
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ment about that. Again let’s remember 
that thousands of citizens have already 
begun to adjust their living standards 
to the problems of next year and it is 
my firm belief that a man finds it easier 
to sacrifice for a worthy cause when he 
has already made some sacrifice for an- 
other worthy cause. In other words, it 
is my contention that with the renewed 
popularity of thrift and savings, both 
in Washington and throughout the na- 


tion, and with the absence-from the 
market of so many consumer goods, 


of people will be found in 
alert underwriter,—people 
to make further sacri- 


that plenty 
1943 by the 
who are willing 








TAKING CONVENTION TO MEN IN FIELD. 





Annual conventions of the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers are looked forward to every year because of the wealth of stimulat- 
ing sales material presented by noted and able speakers. 

In this war year the association is cooperating with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation by curtailing its convention activities and holding 
a small business gathering, thus relieving the nation’s hard pressed 


transportation facilities. 


So as not to disappoint the several thousand who usually attend the 
National association gatherings and the readers of THE NATIONAL UN- 
DERWRITER who benefit by reading our convention dailies each year, we 
have decided to continue them and supplement the important news ac- 
counts of the National association meeting by publishing a number of 
thought provoking and helpful articles on wartime production problems. 


Inasmuch as these three daily editions are being 


published from our 


regular plant in Chicago and our editorial staff is located in the city, 


the publishing of the dailies doesn’t conflict with the association’s 


aim 


to relieve the transportation situation. 
In these abnormal times when men in the field need all possible help 
to maintain sales and morale it is essential that they be provided with 


pertinent ideas and sugg 


the National association but company 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has put 


tailed, 


estions tuned to the times. 


With not only 
conventions as well being cur- 
forth every effort possible 


to secure articles for these daily issues so as to give producers new 
courage and inspiration to continue to provide life insurance protection 
which takes on an even greater value under wartime conditions. 

In this war year when time and transportation facilities are at a 


premium, 


instead of life underwriters coming to the convention, 


THE 


NATIONAL UNDERWRITER is reversing the usual procedure by taking the 


convention to the men in the field. 


fices if necessary, provided only that 
the needs of themselves and _ their 
families in an uncertain world are por- 
trayed crystal clear by the life under- 
writer. In any event, the first step is 
for us to believe most sincerely that 
these sacrifices should, can and will be 
made. Our first task, then, is within 
ourselves. 





NEED INTENSIFICATION 





The year 1942, and I again speak 
from observation rather than theory, 
has not seemed to require any 
new or special methods. Rather has 


it required an intensification, and occa- 
sionally some readjustment, of old and 
tried methods which we have known 
for years. This statement I think ap- 
plies with equal truth to both prospect- 
ing and selling. For example, we have 
quite a large number of men who are 
doing exceedingly well with the better 
grade workers in industry, the engi- 
neers, architects, planners, draftsmen, 
superintendents, technicians and junior 


executives. I have talked with many 
such men in recent months, and have 
vet to discover anything which looks 


like a really new method of prospect- 


Roger Patton of Pittsburgh would 


ing. 
be a case in point. Roger is having 
his best vear in 10, and most of the 


business has come from two plants in 
the Pittsburgh area. Naturally his 
work with these men must be done in 
the evening, but his prospecting was 
simple old-fashioned center of influence. 
In each plant he had a policyholder in 
a minor executive capacity, and Roger 
discovered that it took nothing at all 
except hard work to branch out from 
these original centers to almost in- 
numerable men in similar capacities in 
the plant. 

Likewise on business insurance, which 
is certainly proving a fertile field this 
vear, I find on questioning those who 
are having success that they are merely 


working “from the inside out” in the 
old-fashioned way. That is, they are 
beginning with men for whom they 


have done a first class job of arranging 
nersonal life insurance, and moving 
from that favorable source to the busi- 
ness insurance possibilities. Of course 
they don’t alwavs find them, but it is 
surprising how frequently they do, and 
they are all agreed that this is the way 
to go about it, rather than starting out 


blindly with the somewhat nebulous 
idea of selling business insurance to a 
firm because the firm appears pros- 
perous, 


Flows Through Normal Channels 


The two fields just mentioned have 
received special emphasis throughout the 
year, but a recent analysis of actual 
Connecticut Mutual sales during Febru- 
ary, March and April of this year in- 
dicates that the bulk of our business 
continues to come from perfectly nor- 
mal and regular sources. The cus- 
tomary market is far from being dried 
up. One of our veteran agents in New 
England, who is also having his best 
year in 10, gave me an interesting 
answer when I went to question him 
about his success. He replied that he 
hadn’t done a single thing this year ex- 
cept to go back to all his policyholders, 
whom he had rather neglected for two 
or three vears, and he was _ finding 
plenty of business there. A younger 
salesman in Chicago, with less than 
two years’ experience, had been as- 
signed a rather substantial group of or- 
phan policyholders, a list of dubious 
worth on paper, and as a result of work 
within this group the young man is 
ranking high among our 1942 produc- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Witherspoon 
Reviews Problems, 
Accomplishments 


Outlines Reasons for 
New Executive Setup; 
Eyes Effects of War 








The notable results achieved by the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in the past year in the face of trying 
conditions which never before have con- 
fronted it were reviewed by President 
John A. Witherspoon in his annual re- 
port. He also reviewed the reasons 
which prompted the revision in the na- 
tional headquarters setup. 

Some very real problems have been 
posed by the war, Mr. Witherspoon said. 
One of these is rationing of tires and 
gasoline. Apparently agents are not go- 
ing to be able to get a preferred rating 
on tires, but on gasoline they may fare 
better. Gasoline rationing has been left 
more to local boards, and there has been 
a bewildering variety of rulings, some 
very liberal, some very strict. The asso- 
ciation has been working in Washington 
to obtain a blanket ruling so that life 
agents in rural areas can get relief. 

If agents make every effort to support 
the share-a-car movement they will find 
that their rationing status may later be 
improved, he said. 

With many men entering service, and 
with priorities and rationing preventing 
many rural members from maintaining 
contact with their associations, member- 
ship this year showed a loss. Yet mem- 
bership is the third largest in association 
history. The series of regional confer- 
ences, conceived and directed by Herbert 
A. Hedges, Equitable of Iowa, Kansas 
City, were enthusiastically received, and 
have proved helpful in holding members. 


Contribution to War Effort 


This is the fourth war meeting of the 
National association, Mr. Witherspoon 
said. In 1898, 1917, and 1918 the associ- 
ation met while wars were being fought. 
This time, with an organization four 
times as large as in 1898, life agents 
again area part of the country’ Ss war ef- 
fort. “Our activities have expanded in 
every direction. We are making our- 
selves felt in a positive, constructive way 
on half a hundred fronts. We are fight- 
ing many of the battles of the policy- 
holder and the institution itself. 

“In February we pledged that we 
would sell $1,000,000,000 in war stamps 
and bonds by the time this meeting 
opened. We not only sold a billion, 
which was thought to be an insurmount- 
able figure, but topped it by another 
$100,000,000. 

“We have worked closely with the 
government in the administration of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act and 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act. We have interpreted to members 
of the armed forces throughout the coun- 
try the benefits open to them through 
these acts. Some of our local associa- 
tions have started service bureaus to fa- 
cilitate this work. More are planning to.” 


Resist Further Tax Burdens 


One of the big jobs of the association 
the past year has been to resist further 
tax burdens that increase the cost of 
protection essential to healthy economic 
life. This has developed into one of the 
most important undertakings the associ- 
ation has ever tackled. The hard work 
of many association leaders has helped, 
but the result is still uncertain. The idea 
of an income tax deduction for life insur- 
ance premiums has had wide support 
over the country. 

One result of legislative effort has 
been, Mr. Witherspoon believes, to win 
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the respect and confidence of Congress 
and policyholders. 

Mr. Witherspoon touched on the ob- 
jective, still being sought, of bringing 
life agents under the old-age and sur- 
vivorship provisions of the social secur- 
ity act. This should be an accomplished 
fact in the near future. 

Other points on which this year’s as- 
sociation administration has worked are 
making the commission scale more 
nearly reflect the actual work done by 
agents, on which considerable progress 
is being made; elimination of the un- 
qualified, unproductive agent, and raising 
the educational standards of agents. 

Although the war has caused some 
modification of the association’s position 
on agency practices, Mr. Witherspoon 
warned that much ground will be lost 
unless constant vigilance is maintained. 
The war has not killed the agency prac- 
tices code. He suggested that every 
general agent, manager and company ex- 
ecutive use one ryle of thumb through 
the war period; that is, decide each case 
on its merits. Don’t make blanket rul- 
ings. Don’t create situations where 
the unfit can hide behind rules made for 
the fit agent who is patriotically doing 
his duty for his country. 

Plans are sought so companies and 
their managers will not immediately af- 
ter the war start wholesale recruiting of 
unfit men. 





L. W. S. Chapman, Sales Research Bureau; M. L. Hoffman, N.A.L.U. managing director. 
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FAMILY SECURITY IS SOURCE OF 
STRENGTH TO THE DEMOCRACIES 


Maintaining family security is important in war time. 


This is recognized in Great Britain and Canada as well as 
the United States. 


Despite high taxes, increased living expenses and sacrifices 
to buy their government's war bonds, not only have British and 
Canadian families kept their insurance in force, with lapses at the 
lowest in years, but they have added large amounts of new pro- 
tection. Purchases of life insurance by British families increased 
19% in 1941 while there was a gain of 16% in Canada. 





Life Insurance is a fundamental institution of Democracy and the families of the Democ- 
racies, united in a grim struggle against Axis aggression, know that the security they have 
built and are continuing to build through life insurance is a source of national strength in this 


struggle. 


The unceasing flow of benefit payments, the vital part that family security pays in build- 
ing national morale, and the huge amounts of policyholder funds that the life insurance 
companies are placing in government securities to build planes, tanks and ships, and the funds 
they are providing to produce needed materials, are all important factors working for vic- 


tory for the United Nations. Life Insurance dollars are thus actively aiding the war effort 


OAH han 


PRESIDENT 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Mutual Company Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


while providing protection for the family. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York; N. Y. 
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“Plan and Scram” Teachenor’s Key 
to Continued Success in Wartime 


Does success in life insurance selling 
during peace times carry over for suc- 
cess under the vastly different, and to 
many complex, puzzling, baffling condi- 
tions of war times? ; 

Evidently it does; in many cases, 10 
some cases—where the fundamental pro- 
cedures are still applicable. 

Take the example of Dix Teachenor of 
Kansas City Life in its home city, who 
has qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table 16 out of 18 years—who re- 
cently qualified on a 1941 production of 
$1,001,933 comprising 164 applications 
with total premiums of $177,217. That 
shows an average policy right at $6,000 
for 1941, when the going was supposed 
to be going hard. How about 1942—- 
how about summer, 1942, when objec- 
tions by prospects multiply, approach 
seems more difficult, closing offers seem- 
ingly unsurmountable obstacles in so 
many cases? How about timing—today 
—economy of time now? 

Results That Count 

Well, during the six weeks including 
June, 1942, he wrote $218,308 of busi- 
ness; out of the last 44 interviews selling 
37 prospects; expects to sell four of the 
remaining seven, leaving three prospects 
interviewed whom he doesn’t expect to 
sell, 

Observe, that for these six weeks, his 
average policy is almost exactly his av- 
erage for peace times. But observe, also, 
that whereas normally he has for years 
sold one of every three or four he calls 
on, his experience during these six weeks 
was nearer four out of five. 

Some explanation is necessary both 
for the maintenance of volume, and for 


the large percentage of sales to inter- 
views. — 

One vital element in the explanation is 
the more rigid adherence to his tried 





DIX TEACHENOR 


methods of procedure—chieft in which are 
selective prospecting, preparation and 
economical use of, his and the prospect’s 
time for interviews. 

Another vital element perhaps should 
be emphasized because it involves spe- 
cifically adjustment to war conditions by 
the producer. This is Mr. Teachenor’s 


conviction, that in selling life insurance 
he is not only performing a valuable 
service for the prospect but he is en- 
gaged in a necessary, critical, patriotic 
job of siphoning off excess income. 
When put into life insurance this si- 
phoned income not only is out of the 
possibility of promoting inflation but it 
is positively helping the war _ effort 
through companies’ investments in war 
bonds and other government securities 
and in mortgages on houses in defense 
areas. Thus the policyholder, too, is aid- 
ing these causes. 

Has a Professional Attitude 

Mr. Teachenor is in deadly earnest 
about these needed functions served by 
his selling of life insurance. His is as 
much of a mission—his and that of life 
insurance salesmen generally—as that of 
the doctor who responds to calls at all 
hours of day and night, giving much 
time to charity work. It is this positive, 
constructive attitude toward getting pre- 
mium money for the insurance, the feel- 
ing that he is devoting his energies to 
the protection of the American people— 
and their way of life—that sustains him 
in his regular and additional expenditure 
of energy under war conditions. 

The attitude, the conviction of patri- 
otic, social service, provides the dynamic 
for maintained effort. But what of the 
methods by which the effort is both in- 
telligent and so nearly universally ap- 
plicable? 

“How meet objections in war time— 
those objections added by war condi- 
tions to the usual obstacles against at- 
tention and closing?” 

It is curious, paradoxical, that Mr. 


Teachenor has no technique for meeting 
objections raised by the prospect. He 
rarely if ever has to have a comeback at 
hand to overcome an objection. 

There is no magic, no hypnotic opera- 
tion, in the fact that his prospects do not 
bring up questions. They may, and of 
course do, labor under all or any of the 
disabilities of purchasing at once of any 
other salesman’s prospects. 

There are two reasons why Mr. Teach- 
enor almost never answers objections 
raised by the prospect. One reason is 
that his method of preparation for an in- 
terview involves foreseeing and discern- 
ing possible objections. He doesn’t give 
most prospects any opportunity or occa- 
sion to raise, or express, an objection. 


Advocate of Careful Planning 


Mr. Teachenor has long been an advo- 
cate and exponent of careful, meticulous 
planning. The first step in the planning, 
is the selection of prospects. These (as 
his average policy would lead one to in- 
fer) are on middle income-levels. They 
are among classes who can send a check 
to pay that premium and not defense 
workers, where you have to go collect 
the premium in cash. His record does 
not show a disproportionate number ot 
large policyholders. He writes rela- 
tively few extremely big policies. 

Having listed a prospect, Mr. Teache- 
nor proceeds to learn all he can about 
him; primarily about his financial condi- 
tion to discover whether he can or 
should buy at all, and how much he 
might spend for life insurance altogether. 

The war has intensified this phase of 
preparation. Besides the prospect’s finan- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Wartime Sales Helps 


The 
RIGHT POLICIES 


Life Insurance field men and management know 
that their business faces a major wartime task on the 
home front. 

The right kinds of policies designed to fill special 
wartime needs help the salesman help his business 
to do its job. 

LNL men with a complete kit of modern, flexible 
policies are equipped to meet successfully wartime 
sales situations and to solve special wartime protec- 


tion problems. 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





GEARED TO HELP ITS FIELD MEN 
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Nearly 40 Companies 
Now Have Agents’ 
Pension Programs 


Harry Wright Reports 
Progress in Compensation 
Committee Report 


Nearly 40 life companies have now 
installed pension plans for their agency 
forces, including 18 of the first 25 com- 
panies in insurance in force, Harry T. 
Wright, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
chairman of the agents’ compensation 
committee reported. A substantial num- 
ber of companies are now allowing 
commissions beyond the ordinary nine- 
year span on new business. In other 
words, these underwriters are receiving 
a life-time renewal. This is the result 
of two years’ work by the committee 
and Mr. Wright predicted every month 
will see more pension plans and life- 
time renewals being granted to the field 
man. 

Mr. Wright told of the work of the 
Sales Research Bureau’s committee 
which has “studied the compensation 
problem, and with the help of a tre- 
mendous amount of data. They have 
looked at the pros and cons of our 
present-day compensation methods and 
also have given considerable thought to 
the possible advantages and flaws in 
any new system that might be insti- 
tuted.” 

Mr. Wright reported that he has had 
every opportunity to freely express 
himself in behalf of the National asso- 
ciation and the field man before this 
group and there has never been any at- 
tempt to discourage the most free dis- 
cussion and suggestions have been wel- 
comed. 


Contract Accomplishes Purpose 


“Every thinking underwriter has 
hoped that it might be possible to pay 
the good agent more and the so-called 
temporary or unfit agent, who passes 
out of the picture after a short period, 
less. The new contract recommended 
by the committee accomplishes this 
long-desired result. It appeals to the 
‘career agent’ and puts the emphasis 
and reward on permanent business. In 
this set-up the National association 
through its committee has spoken the 
thoughts of the field man and_ has 
helped interpret to the bureau commit- 
tee what the agents’ current problems 
are, how he believes they could be 
solved through alterations in the 
method of compensation, and what his 
suggestions for such alterations are. 

“Naturally any new plan must be ac- 
ceptable to the public as well as the 
field forces. Although the ‘career 
agents’ will receive greater compensa- 
tion under the suggested plan, it will 
not increase the cost of distribution to 
the public. We believe definitely it will 
help decrease the large number of un- 
fit and part-time agents now under con- 
tract. While this problem is not the 
function of the compensation commit- 
tee, the large number of unfit and part- 
time agents under contract is obviously 
so detrimental to the life insurance busi- 
ness that your compensation committee 
recommends immediate action to cor- 
rect this problem to general agents, 
managers, and companies in fairness to 
the public, the policyholders and the 
fieldmen. 

“The bureau committee is recom- 
mending no plan nor is your committee 
which will enable a general agent to 
profit by the failure of an unfit agent. 
In the past there has been considerable 
‘reversion’ of renewals of the unfit 
agent to the general agent. In the large 


number of cases this agent should 
never have been brought into the life 
insurance business, and while it in- 
creases the general agent’s bank ac- 
count, it is highly detrimental to the 
business in general and to the morale 
of the field forces in particular. Sub- 
stantial general agents and managers 
who get and are deserving of the en- 
thusiastic support of their agency 
forces are entirely in accord with this 
idea. No plan would be a good plan 
which would enable a general agent to 
reap a substantial profit by bringing in 
a large number of men who would 
never be successful and who would 
definitely reflect on the agents who are 
making a livelihood in our business. 

“Your committee feels we have made 
definite progress in the compensation 
fields that have needed overhauling 
most. I would suggest that more field 
men in companies which have not con- 
sidered changes along these lines dis- 
cuss in a friendly way with their home 
Offices and managers this very impor- 
tant subject. You will find your com- 
panies intensely interested in any plan Frank H. Devitt. Capitol Life general agent, Denver; J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna 
that will conserve business and make Life, Denver, and G. A. McTaggart. Prudential, St. Louis. 











for a happy relationship with their ——- 








agency forces.” 
For One Who Wants to Wait That is, the loss will be paid either way. 
“Of course, Mr. Blank, it really The only question is, who will pay it— 
“Average” means that a man is as doesn’t make a great deal of difference my company, or your wife and daugh- 
close to the bottom as he is to the top. whether you buy this insurance or not. ter?” 














Life Insurance .... - 


an institution owned by the American people 
and in which they have a common interest. 


IN TIMES OF PEACE a source of great and 
quiet strength, daily meeting the challenge 
of individual misfortune with security. 


IN DAYS OF WAR a potent power in im- 
plementing and provisioning our armed 
forces upon whom our national security 
depends. 





BENEFICIAL LIFE takes pride in its part of 
the job being done by American life in- 
surance companies and salutes all life under- 
writers everywhere. 


WAR BONDS FOR A FREE AMERICA— 
| LIFE INSURANCE FOR FREE HOMES IN A FREE AMERICA 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Is your 


INSURANCE () COMPANY 
S'S AS 

















HOME OFFICE: SALT LAKE CITY HEBER J. GRANT, President 
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LIFE INSURANCE OFFERS A DUAL PROTECTION 


—for the Home! 
—for National Defense! 


Today, amid the greatest struggle for human 
liberty the world has ever known, the Life Insur- 
ance business faces the gravest responsibilities in 
its history. As the breadwinner leaves to serve his 
country in its armed forces, the home must be pro- 
tected, and the financial security of the family must 
be safeguarded. It is the function of Life Insurance 
to do just that. 

To win the fight for freedom, not only the man- 


power, but vast amounts of money must be invested 
in the Bonds of Our Country, to provide the means 
for victory, and so again, Life Insurance comes to 
the front with its great reserves and by their invest- 
ment in Government obligations, supports the Na- 
tional Defense Program. 

It is, therefore, with Patriotic impulses that we 
may go about our task, believing in this crisis we 
have a vital and important work to do. 


TOTAL ASSETS over $130,000,000, of which over $30,000,000 is invested in Government 
bonds. Over $8,000,000 distributed annually to policy-owners and beneficiaries. 


Insurance in Force..... 


5 emai A $513,000,000 





MISSOURI 
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Outstanding LifeA; 
One La SalleSt 


THE LIFE INSURANCE CEN 




















FRED. S. JAMES & Go. 


sce FNSURANCE “7 
WRITING ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 
LOCATED ON THE 2ND AND 3RD FLOORS 
FIRE CASUALTY 


MARINE BONDS 
LIFE - ACCIDENT - HEALTH & GROUP INSURANCE 








ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 
Telephone—Central 7411 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
































HENRY ZIMMERMAN 
ROYER AGENCY ) 


AGENCY 
A THE CONNECTICUT 
General Agents MUTUAL LIFE 
‘ INSURANCE CO. 
THE General Agents 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE Lt. poe a J. Zimmerman 
enry C. Hunken 
INSURANCE COMPANY . 


Tel. Franklin 0305 Tel. Central 5700 


2115 ONE NO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 





One North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 














































































LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM M. HOUZE 


GENERAL AGENT 





























ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING One La Salle Street Building 
An Address of National Prestige— Telephone: Randolph 9336 
Rates and Floor Plans on Request— CHICAGO, ILL. 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents Que La Galle Seeect, Chicago i. a 
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le Agencies Located In 





leStreet Building 





CECENTER OF CHICAGO 


XUM 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 


is the recognized Life Insurance Center 
of Chicago. Twenty-seven life insurance 
offices occupy space in this modern, up- 
to-date, forty-seven story building, lo- 
cated at La Salle and Madison Streets. 


The General Agents and managers with 
offices at One La Salle Street whose 
names appear here have unequalled 
facilities for handling all life insurance 
business. Brokers will find prompt and 
unusual service on brokerage business 
at these offices. Men who desire to be- 
come Life Underwriters and connect 
with well established organizations that 
will give helpful aid will find an oppor- 


tunity awaits them. 


Here are some of the most progressive 
and modern producing organizations of- 
fering the finest service on life insurance 


to be found anywhere in the country. 














The Hughes Agency is a progressive, aggressive organiza- 
tion, with a staff well equipped to handle those cases in 
Chicago which you’ve often thought you would write, but 
probably never will unless you get someone here to work 
with you on them. 


Underwriters here say we’re a good outfit to live with and 
many out-of-towners say we’re a good gang to work with... 
so let’s get together on those people who used to live where 
you live and now live where we live. We’re sure we can work 
out an arrangement profitable to all of us! 


E. W. HUGHES 


General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
One North La Salle St. Chicago RANdolph 0060 


























RAYMOND J. WIESE 


AGENCY 
OF 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 


ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET e CHICAGO 





























FREEMAN J. WOOD 


GENERAL AGENT 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


18th FLOOR ONE NORTH 


Telephone Central 1393 LA SALLE ST. 





AN AGENCY WELL EQUIPPED TO 
HANDLE BROKERAGE BUSINESS. 














STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SUITE 1525 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 


* 


An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate 
and Develop Steady Producers 
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WALTER J. STOESSEL 


GENERAL AGENT 
Southern California Agency 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTPELIER WERMONT 


ESTABLISHED 1850 








PURELY MUTUAL 











609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 





JACK WHITE, C.L.U. 


MANAGER 


H. H. Van Alstine 
Agency Assistant 


Jerome J. Muller 
Asst. Manager 


* 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


448 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


MARK S. TRUEBLOOD 


Manager 


HENRY E. BELDEN 


Associate Manager 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA 


609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 








W. T. SHEPARD 


GENERAL AGENT 
J. F. HACKMAN 


Associate General Agent 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


"LINK UP WITH THE LINCOLN" 


510 W. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 





ROY RAY ROBERTS AGENCY 
GENERAL AGENTS—SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ROY RAY ROBERTS 
General Agent 


L. S. ROBERTS 
General Agent 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


727 W. SEVENTH ST. LOS ANGELES 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


* 


MURPHY AND MAGE 
GENERAL AGENTS 


609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 











HAYS & BRADSTREET 


GENERAL AGENTS 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
of Boston 


609 S. GRAND AVE. LOS ANGELES 











WILMER M. HAMMOND 


GENERAL AGENT 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


10TH FLOOR, 810 SO. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 








WALTER S. PAYNE 
MANAGER 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


210 W. SEVENTH ST. LOS ANGELES 
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A) Picture of Progress 























Something Useful 
Something Timely 
Something Attractive 


— and you have a 


GOODWILL BUILDER 





Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, Chicago, N.A.L.U. trustee; W. W. Hartshorn, 
Metropolitan Life, Hartford, N.A.L.U. trustee. 




















Putting p ROFIT into professional service 


ONTINENTAL American's 

new life income agency con- 
tract meets the needs of the per- 
manent full-time agent and over- 
comes the objections of the old style 
contract. Under the new contract, the 
agent’s income... 





@ Climbs faster in early years How. can you determine a soldier’s, sailor’s 
or marine’s rank? What is the pay sched- 
ule? What is the insignia of various 
branches of the service? 


@ Shows less fluctuation in eco- 
nomic cycles 

@ Offers liberal compensation ; , ; 
for service These questions are something in 

which nearly everyone is interested. Con- 


@ Continues to climb after ten nestinan Ditmas nee: Riahaain Weeden 


years ; - 
; , printed in full color and containing the 
| @ Stays up in retirement years new pay schedule as recently passed by 
Congress, gives the answer to these 

By being scientifically designed to questions. 
f gear in more closely with the duties of Our representatives like it — the pub- 
today’s life underwriter, this progres- lic likes it — it’s a Goodwill Builder. 


sive new contract makes it profitable 
for him to render professional client- 
building service, and it provides 
enviable security in later years. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Z fe , Wutual 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
A. A. Rydgren. President Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President 
. Life Insurance Co. 


, — 96 years of Dependable Performance 


“Sales Helps in Step with the Times” 
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OSBORNE BETHEA 


General Agent 


Insurance Co. 
Provident M 
u 
tual Life — 
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Com 
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New York City 99 John St y 
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R T. WELLS 


The Penn Mutual Life 


50 Church Street 
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Insurance Company 


Tay Aetna Life 
\ R. H. KEFFER 





} 













General Agent 





151 William Street 
New York 


REctor 2-7900 
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THE BEARDSLEE AGENCY 
Columbian National Life Insurance C 
0. 


LESTE 
RE, BEARDSLEE, JR., General Agent 





45 John Street 











New York 
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Ideas and 


Keep Out of the Middle” 


By E. T. PROCTOR 


To most people the slang expression 
“getting put in the middle” means get- 
ting caught between opposing forces 
and getting stymied. A lot of life un- 
derwriters are being put in the middle 


section of Kentucky where I was raised 
had a field of bottom land that never 
failed to give a good yield, and an ad- 
joining pasture that had very little top 
soil. A flood came along and washed 
all the top soil from the bottom land 
and deposited it in the adjoining field, 


E. T. Proctor, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life at Nashville, Tenn., 
is an outstanding man in his calling. He has had the best six months and the best 


12 months in the history of the agency. 


A great percentage of its business has 


come from the men who are keeping abreast of the tax situations and the oppor- 
tunities presented by present dislocations. Mr. Proctor, himself, has sold personally 
more single premium insurance in the past four months than during all his pre- 
vious experience. Pension trusts have added substantially to volume and the small 
bonus cases have been putting the agency in fine shape. A third of his agents are 
in the army and hence he feels it necessary for the rest to hustle to keep up pro- 
duction. His advise in very compact form is “Keep out of the middle.” 


by the present situation, and only those 
with the ability to change their pros- 
pecting and selling will be able to sur- 
vive in this business during the present 
upheaval. There are two “middles” 
that we want to avoid in our prospect- 
ing: 

(1) Don’t get put in the middle on 
age groups. Heretofore our best pros- 
pects have been from ages 25 to 45, 
but now many in this group are marked 
for military service (or think they are, 
which is just as bad). Therefore, 
among male prospects our best age 
groups today are from 10 to 20 and 
from 45 to 65. Many underwriters are 
finding that “women and children first” 
is a fine slogan for their prospecting 
today. 


Middle Income Group 


(2) Don’t stick to the middle in- 
come group. Under normal conditions, 
the best prospects for life insurance 
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E. T. PROCTOR 


sales are people in the large middle in- 
come group with incomes from $2,500 to 
$5,000. Although this group should 
not be forgotten, the best prospects 
today are among those who have here- 
tofore been in a lower income group 
such as farmers, defense workers, 
skilled mechanics and others, and those 


in the higher income group. An un- 
derwriter should quickly determine 


whether he is best fitted to go down 
the income ladder and prospect where 
this new purchasing power is, or go up 
the income ladder and prospect among 
people who always have the money to 
buy what they want. Few men are so 
versatile that they can do both, but 
there is business at each end of the lad- 
der for the man who will pay the price 
and qualify himself to talk the language 
of the prospects in his chosen field. 
Now, more than ever, it is necessary 
to follow the soil. A farmer in the 





but he continued to plant his crops in 
the field that had always given him a 
good yield, not recognizing that the 
flood had carried the soil to what had 
been barren land. 
The war and conditions resulting 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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America’s 
Distinctive 
Hotel 


WILLIAM M. DEWEY 


President 


PHILIP J. WEBER 


Resident Manager 


HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD! 


More than 100 Insurance Organizations have chosen this unique Hotel as their meeting place. 
Ideally located with all modern facilities and unexcelled service for your every comfort and con- 


venience, it has played the role of the understanding host to the Insurance Fraternity year after year. 


Make the Edgewater Beach Hotel your Headquarters in Chicago and enjoy all the luxury and 





refinement that a private club can afford. 
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Leading Life Offices of Chicago 


N.A.L.U. 53rd Anniversary 
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Pritzon hi ! 


Is the word that portrays the 
dynamic power which has 
caused our agency of young 
men to develop a Real position 
of Leadership—we Believe in 
its power to produce Results. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
JAMES M. ROYER, General Agent 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


* 


The offices listed on this page are leaders 
in the life insurance field in Chicago. They 
believe in the National Association and for 
what it stands, and through this medium 
extend their cordial greetings to the 53rd 
annual meeting in Chicago. 
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ROCKWOOD S. EDWARDS 
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General Agent 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








W.A. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


WADE FETZER, President JOHN H. SHERMAN, Manager 
GENERAL AGENTS of 
THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
135 South La Salle Street Franklin 7300 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsburgh 


ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT 
100 North La Salle Street Telephone: Ran. 6588 
= 


WILLIAM C. PECK, Manager 








CHICAGO Territory: Northern Iilinois, Northern Indiana, Eastern Iowa 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
THE ve The Fuller Agency a 


EWING AGENCY Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL OF THE U. S. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e 
OF PHILADELPHIA Philip B. Hobbs 
Founded 1865 Agency Manager 


WILLARD Finda Warren V. Woody 
Agency Manager 


Ss. D. MARQUIS 
Sat Gs SS Robt. R. Reno, Jr. 
Agency Manager 


Phone Randolph 6088 
1205 Harris Trust Bldg. 29 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














MARSH & McLENNAN 


We Maintain Specialized Depart- 
ments for Handling All 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


of America 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


1246 Field Building Subjects of 
Tel. CENtral 3930 Chicago INSUR ANCE 
W. S. FULLER, Manager 164 West Jackson Blvd. 
GEORGE L. SCHOMBURG CHICAGO 
BROOKS FULLER, C.L.U. London Indianapolis 
Assistant Managers Detroit Baffalo 
*Pitberahh — — 
FORREST R. SHIELDS see 
Agency Assistant Manager —_— Gaee 
JAMES A. SHEVLIN ba — 
Cashier Washington St. Louis 




















HOBART & OATES 


Phone State 0633 


Chicago General Agents for the 


208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An agency giving its men thorough training and continuous supervision; the services of a competent statistician ; policy- 
holder leads and route lists; commission protection through accepting no brokerage business and no “part-time” agents. 
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NO ROOM FOR MAGINOT LINE DEFENSE COMPLEX IN 


Preserving Homes and Businesses 


By W. S. PENNY, Director of Agencies, Sun Life of Canada 


It seems to me that if there is one 
thing that home offices, field executives 
and agents alike can agree upon it is 
that there should be no Maginot com- 
plex in our business and especially that 
in our respective fields no Maginot line 
will be built. The trouble is, however, 
that this line is not a physical thing; 
it can appear and be a reality without 
plans, without noise, or bustle, or any 

















W. S. PENNY 


customary evidence of building opera- 


tions.. It is a silent creation. It is the 
defense idea, the negative attitude of 
mind. It is a state of mind that does 


not remember the great victories of the 
past but prefers to linger on some imag- 
inary defeat. It sees present troubles; 
it foresees future trials and tribulations 
most of which will never materialize. It 
encourages everything that postpones 
decision and defers action. It does not 
attack. 


No Room for Maginot Line 


There is no room in our business for 
a Maginot line, a defense attitude. Of 
all the lines of normal human endeavor 
the aim of life insurance should be to 
attack and attack and attack. Our fight 
is against unprotected homes, against 
family privation and distress, dependent 
old age, vulnerable business enterprises, 
unsecured estates, and the need of the 
fight is all around us. We see it every- 
where..: We can only defeat-our enemies 
—selfishness, indecision and procrastina- 
tion—by attack and the only armistice 
we can recognize is the signature on the 
dotted line. 

There are two main things we must 
always have in mind if we wish to avoid 
the silent creation of an invisible Magi- 
not line, if we wish to. achieve victory. 
The first is the nature of our business, 
the product we are marketing. The sec- 
ond is our market itself. In considering 
our business we cannot help but see how 
it is attuned to the times and to the op- 
portunities the times present. We see 
a constantly changing world, with noth- 
ing static and with conditions under- 
going rapid transformation. But we 
also see life insurance as the great sta- 
bilizer, the one sure and certain thing 
that does.not change. ‘Its functions are, 
and always have been, to conserve. It 
preserves the home, it buttresses the 
business firm, it conserves the estate, it 
shelters old age. These things it has 
always done and always will do. In 
peace and in war it never fails to per- 
form its promise to fulfill its guarantees. 
Its untarnished record, covering nearly 
two centuries, is one of almost unbeliev- 


able growth, strength and expansion of 
public service. We all know this. 

In wartime, moreover, life insurance 
assumes additional heavy responsibilities 
and its functions play an important part 
in national effort and security. By the 
hundreds of millions of dollars life in- 
surance helps to finance the national 
war effort, to furnish the ships, tanks, 
guns and planes at the front and leav- 
ing the assembly lines. Every premium 
plays its part in protecting the home 
against its ancient enemy, death, and in 
the fight to keep the other and warring 
enemies away from our shores. We all 
know this, too. 

We also know that every premium 
we collect plays its part against infla- 
tion. The money is removed from the 
channels of indiscriminate buying. The 
purchase of luxuries and unnecessary 
commodities is thereby reduced with the 
result that skilled labor is released for 


We all have heard of 
double-duty dollar. 
Is it inspiring us 
It is not enough 


war production. 
this life insurance 
But the point is this. 
to do a double duty? 
for us to know these facts. The knowl- 
edge must be our inspiration. It must 
lead to action. It must lead us to at- 
tack. In organizing for attack, collect- 
ively and individually, there will be no 
time for a defense attitude, no place for 
any Maginot line. So much, then, for 
our business and the way we must re- 
gard it. 


What About the Market? 


And what about our market? The 
consideration of our market involves a 
number of factors but they can be re- 
garded broadly as falling within two 
classifications. The first takes in all 
those conditions affecting our market 
which are beyond our control, the sec- 
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ond those that are distinctly within our 
power to shape. 

First among the former is the in- 
creased taxation bearing down, and in 
the future, likely to press still further 
upon individuals and corporations. Many 
prospects have to be definitely written 
off because of these increased commit- 
ments they have to carry. Then again, 
there are many more prospects who are 
worrying about their patriotic duty in 
the matter of purchasing war bonds. In 
addition there are quite a number who 
are fearsome of the future and its un- 
certainty. They even worry about the 
growth in the national debt, and, inci- 
dentally, they quite overlook the fact 
that it does not help the national debt 
any if their own wife and family are 
left without adequate funds to live upon 
in the event of death. 

We don’t minimize these difficulties 
found in our present-day market. But 
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Commissioners’ President Sends 


Warm Greetings 





John Sharp Williams, III, insur- 
ance commissioner of Mississippi, 
and president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
in this issue sends greetings to the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. He has been chairman of 
the executive committee and vice- 
president of his organization. He 
bears an honored name in Missis- 
sippi. The commissioner had an in- 
teresting education. After attend- 
ing the public schools at Yazoo 
City, Miss., he went to Bingham 
School at Asheville, N. C., then at- 
tended the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tenn., then Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He 
was for a number of years a local 
insurance agent, serving 23 years. 
For four years he was chairman of 
the insurance commission of Mis- 
sissippi, two terms as president of 
the Mississippi Association of In- 
surance Agents and later its execu- 
tive secretary. 


“Through the medium of THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER [| would like to 
extend greetings to the members of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in convention assembled. 

“There is nowhere on earth a more 
honorable field of operation than the 
life insurance business. It is a business 
that has no limit to its possibilities. The 
cities and towns and country places are 
filled with good prospects, for belief in 
life insurance is a fundamental creed of 
the American people. The press, the 
pulpit, the great educational institutions, 
the large corporations, the financial 
world, all acknowledge life insurance to 
be one of the greatest benefits and ad- 
vantages afforded mankind. Experi- 
enced, successful business men have 
come to realize there is no substitute for 
life insurance. 

“There is no group of professional 
men, therefore, who have more right to 





JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, III, Mississippi 


be proud of their business than solicit- 
ing agents of life insurance companies. 
Theirs is a labor and a service that 
benefits humanity. It is a profession or 
calling that is recognized everywhere as 
dignified, humanitarian and honorable. 

“On the face of it life insurance looks 
like an investment for individual secur- 
ity. It really is more than that. It is 
an investment in the American democ- 
racy. The life underwriters are assuring 
something more than the policies of 
thrifty citizens, they are underwriting 
the stability of our nation; they are 
guaranteeing the perpetuity of our free 
institutions. 

“We look to the life underwriters in 
this time of war and unrest to be more 
diligent in their public service of build- 
ing good citizenship, and to thus help 
preserve the American way of life.” 














neither do we allow them to put us on 
the defensive. We attack them where 
they are real. Some of them are not 
hard to dispose of. For instance, many 
of these high-bracket incomes were 
never our individual prospects anyway. 
Again, we attack any sense of fear that 
may be gripping our prospects with the 
conviction that life insurance is sure and 
certain—the one thing to dispel fear and 
the uncertainty of the future. We by- 
pass that old market of ours that may 
be closed to us because we know that 
vast new markets are open; that thou- 
sands are earning more today than they 
ever did; that they have less avenues 
for spending this money because of the 
restrictions on so many commodities; 
that they have a definite need for our 
services and the money to buy them. 





War Bonds and Insurance 


Again, we encourage the war bond 
buyer with the knowledge that life in- 
surance and war bonds are investment 
comrades in arms, fighting the same 
fight with the same weapon—dollars. 
There is no conflict of duty; they march 
together. We also attack the difficul- 
ties beyond our control with the belief 
that people are thinking and talking of 
thrift. The urge to be thrifty is today 
inescapable and life insurance is the per- 
fect medium for putting this principle 
into practice. We also know that peo- 
ple in times like these, have a keener 
realization that death is not such a re- 
mote thing as it used to appear and we 
recall how this sharpened public percep- 
tion led to the great new sales records 
after the last world war. 

And so, looking at these difficulties 
beyond our control we do not allow our- 
selves to be complacent about them, to 
be defensive in our attitude. We even 
take a negative thing, like the transpor- 
tation difficulty arising from the short- 
age of gasoline and rubber, and turn 
it into something positive and of value 


by zoning and systematizing and doing 
our job in a different way. For every 
apparent difficulty, we seek, and gener- 
ally find, a compensating factor which 
demands that we attack our job with 
vigor and leave any Maginot line far 
behind. 


Difficulties That Can Be Controlled? 


What of the difficulties within our 
control? First and foremost I place the 
vital matter of prospecting. In_ his 
fight for success this is the underwriter’s 
real front...If he is defense-minded he 
will be satisfied with his old methods. 
If he is among the successful men of 
today he will have submitted to a rigor- 
ous. self-examination, discarding un- 
profitable and haphazard methods, 
adopting a carefully planned system. He 
will establish centers of influence in 
keeping with the.current trends of busi- 
ness activity. He will exploit all the 
possibilities of the social security act and 
the services he can render through this 
approach. He will widen his contacts 
to reach out to the great number gain- 
fully employed in the war and affiliated 
industries and in the process he will 
have a keen eye for the key-men in these 
enterprises. He will seek the prospects 
in their homes. All this means hard 
work but doesn’t real success always 
mean hard work? 


Organized Hard Work 


This brings me to my final point. 
Hard work is good but organized hard 
work is better. This work-organizing is 
the agent’s second front that leads to 
sure victory. To know whom he is going 
to see each month, each week, each day; 
to plan his time, his calls, his interviews 
—this means that his attack becomes a 
coordinated and concentrated effort. A 
minimum is left to chance. Knowing 
where to go, he goes and gets there. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 








The Life Underwriter is 


doing his share for Victory 


The economic well- 
being of a nation is 
directly dependent 
upon the economic 
well-being of the in- 
dividual. 


The greatest con- 
tribution made by the 
life underwriter in the 
War effort is that of 
continuing to sell se- 
curity for the hour 


of need. 


LOUISVILLE *~**** KENTUCKY 


ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN 


President 
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_Frank Vesser, Reliance Life, St. Louis, president Missouri association; W. J. Cusick, 
New York Life, president St. Louis association; J. G. Callahan. Metropolitan Life, 
St. Louis. 








and managers associations and by local 


Pessimistic Report life underwriters associations, in focus- 
e ing attention on this perplexing problem 

Regarding Agency and in bringing about local agreement. 

Practices Pact 


A rather pessimistic view of the situa- 
tion in connection with the agency prac- 
tices agreement is taken by the agencies 
practices committee of the National as- 
sociation, headed by C. D. Connell, 
Provident Mutual, New York, in its re- 
port. After reviewing the recent modifi- 
cations by the committee of the Life 
Agency Officers Association to meet 
changed conditions brought about by the 
war, the committee says: 


No Increase in Number 


“The fact still remains that after six 
years there has been no increase in the 
number of eligible companies signatory 
to the part-time agency agreement. The 
insurance press has rather recently car- 
ried the story of the withdrawal of one 
important eastern company from the 
agreement. Reports have also reached 
our committee that other companies are 
giving serious consideration to following 
the same course. 


Two Schools of Thought 


“There are two schools of thought. 
One feels that the part-time agents 
agreement as it now stands should be in- 
terpreted literally and rigidly, and that 
each member company should feel bound 
to cancel immediately the contract of 
any man who, on the part-time or full- 
time basis, becomes employed by a war 
industry. Actual experience has demon- 
strated, however, that when a company 
acts in accordance with this philosophy, 
the agent affected has no difficulty in 
securing license and contract with a non- 
signatory company. When this happens 
in the case of several substantial produc- 
ers of one company, it is not difficult to 
understand that grave and serious ques- 
tions are raised by such a company as to 
the wisdom of this course. 





helpful. 


Put Each Case on Own Merits 





“The second school of thought feels 
that each individual case should stand 
on its own merits and that considerable 
latitude should be given to the man, who 
for the duration only, feels that it is his 
patriotic duty to contribute more directly 
to the war effort. Also they feel that 
consideration should be given to a man 
with an excellent production record who 
has a substantial amount of life insur- 
ance in force. 

“However, this procedure has :caused 
representatives of both signatory and 











non-signatory companies to feel that the 
letter, if not the spirit, of the agreement 
is being widely violated.” 

The committee made no recommenda- 
tions for specific action by the National 
association, but pointed out that there is 
much to be done by local Peneral agents 








F, B. JACOBSHAGAN 
Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


Local Managers’ Groups 
Have Constructive Year, 
W. W. Hartshorn Reports 


Positive trends during the past year 
in the conduct of local general agents 
and managers asso- 
ciations were point- 
ed out by W. W. 
Hartshorn, Metro- 
politan Life, Hart- 
ford, chairman of 
the executive com- 
mittee. 

There is an evi- 
dence of more care- 
ful planning and 
thought on the part 
of local administra- 
tive officers. More 
than three times as 
many local associa- 
tions gave full re- 
ports of their activ- 
ies of the full year 
in the competition for the trophies pre- 
sented by “Managers Magazine.” 

The featured speaker at meetings gave 
place to a great extent to informal, open 
discussions. This resulted in greater 
membership participation with profit and 
increased knowledge for all. 


W. W. Hartshorn 





“POLICIES THAT PROTECT” 


Keeping pace with ever changing needs and conditions 
—providing modern underwriting—polices that pro- 
tect. That's why Farmers and Bankers Life has steadily 
progressed these many years. 


Keeping faith with policy owners and agents alike— 
creating good-will, and forever guarding our enviable 
reputation for fair dealing. 


This is the creed of Farmers and Bankers Life, and you 
will profit to affiliate yourself with this strong company. 
You will find this mid-western organization friendly and 
Your correspondence sincerely invited. 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
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J. H. STEWART, JR. 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


There is apparently a better under- 
standing between the different branches 
of the business. While there is still a 
great deal to be done, definite progress 
was made. The real problem is one of 
education. 

The educational activities of the gen- 
eral agents and managers associations 
in cooperation with the local underwrit- 
ers associations were continued and out- 
standing. General agents and managers 
throughout the country gave freely of 
their time and money to make the va- 
rious sales congresses and educational 
meetings effective and worthwhile. 

There was whole-hearted cooperation 
with local and the National association, 
especially in the war bond sales efforts. 





Favor Term “Persistent Business” 


Changing of the name of the stand- 
ing committee on conservation § to 
“Standing Committee on Persistent Busi- 
ness” was recommended by Chairman 
Ralph E. Talley, Penn Mutual, Knox- 
ville, in his report. It is felt that the 
suggested title expresses the group’s 
aims more clearly than the word ‘“con- 
servation,’ which has become almost 
outmoded”. 

A series of articles on improving the 
persistency of business will be reprinted 
in booklet form. 
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sneered at a dozen years ago, it is now 
being actively pushed by many compa- 
nies and, with a few companies, accounts 
for from 15 to 25 percent of the total 
business written. Without much fear, 
one can prophesy that payroll allotment 
or salary deduction insurance will con- 
tinue to increase. 
* * * 


WOMEN AS INSURANCE BUYERS 


Woman Market—Another market that 
has expanded greatly is the “Womai 
Market.” Women in defense work have 
given the market a tremendously big 
upswing, but the trend was pronounced 
even before the war. Housewives and 
business women are now accounting for 
nearly one-fifth of all new ordinary life 
policies issued. 

* * * 

Pension Trusts—have 
for the large producers. 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table would unquestionably show that 
many of them owe their position to pen- 
sion trusts. Opinions differ as to whether 
this market will continue—some think it 
will reach great proportions and some 
think that legislation will take away 
much of the tax-saving appeal and thus 
make employers less enthusiastic about 
the plan. 


been lifesavers 
A survey of the 


INSURANCE FOR TAXES 


Insurance for Tax Purposes—is get- 
ting to be a big boy. With increased fed- 
eral estate taxes, hundreds of thousands 
of men have found that their clean-up 
funds were not sufficient. Other hun- 
dreds of thousands have found it advis- 
able to convert some of their property 
into life insurance and pass it on to the 
ultimate heirs at once. Other men in the 
high income tax brackets have found 
that life insurance offers almdst the only 
method of accumulating a. substance. 
One man in the 30 percent! incothe tax 
bracket discovered that he could buy 
ordinary life insurance and even if he 
lived out his expectancy would still be 
better off than if he had invested his 
surplus at 4 percent compound. 

* & 


Business Insurance—has had a steady 
growth for the past 10 years, and many 
competent underwriters feel its sale will 
be accelerated in the next 10 years. In- 
ventions and technical improvements are 
coming so fast that the owner of a busi- 
ness has little proof that leaving that 
business to his family will yield them 
any eventual income, so he buys life in- 
surance. Also, management is so vital 
to profits in a business that “Key Man” 
insurance is becoming more and more 
common. 


TRENDS OF THE DAY 


As mentioned, one of the outstanding 
trends during the past 10 years has been 








mass selling, which includes pension 
trusts, salary savings, group insurance, 
group hospitalization, group accident 


and health, etc. 

It used to be that salary savings insur- 
ance, for example, would be sold only on 
a group with a common employer with 
at least 25 in the group. Now it is not 
uncommon to have the group as low as 
10 persons, and a common employer is 
no longer insisted upon. For example, 
all of the teachers in one county have 
salary savings insurance. Agents have 
tried to get all of the teachers in a state 
to adopt measures which would make 
them eligible for salary deduction insur- 
ance. 


Tried Selling C. I. O. 


In fact it was alleged that one agent 
spent considerable time with John L. 
Lewis trying to get the entire C.I.O. 


membership under salary deduction in- 
surance. 
sale. 
There appears to be a trend among 
agents and general agents (where the 
general agent is really the agency or has 
only one or two men) to add general in- 


That would have been some 


surance—fire, casualty, surety, automo- 
bile, accident and health—to his life busi- 
ness. A number of general insurance 
agencies have been appointed as general 
agents for life companies in various cit- 
ies. How far this trend will go no one 








A. R. JAQUA 





knows, but the practice is obviously 
growing. 

For example, here is a general agent 
for a small, medium-sized company, op- 
erating in a town of 25,000 to 100,000 
with perhaps one or two agents in the 
same city or in the surrounding terri- 
tory. The general agent has consist- 
ently produced personally $200,000 to 
$400,000 of business. Now he finds it a 
little difficult to keep up his personal 
production or needs extra income, hence 
he plans to piece out his income by 
picking up some general insurance? 
Whether this tendency to combine sev- 
eral lines is a good or bad thing for the 


agent, good or bad thing for the com- 
pany, or good or bad for the policy- 


holder is not yet determined. 


More Company Responsibility 


More authority and more responsibil- 
ity are being taken by the home office 
agency departments. The trend has beer 
growing for 10 years and is especially 
noticeable during the past two years. Of 
the larger companies, only a few still re- 
tain a strictly general agency system, the 
Northwestern Mutual and the Mutual 
Benefit being perhaps the outstanding ex- 
amples. Many companies have both 
types of agencies, general agents and 
many companies have only managers. 
With the growth of the manager system 
and with the practice of subsidizing the 
new general agent for a period of years 
until he can take over as full general 
agent, there has necessarily grown more 
direction and discipline from the home 


office. 
Demand for Better Men 


This trend has also created a demand 
for more and better home office agency 
men. Nephews, sons, brothers or other 
relatives of the president or chairman of 
the board without much life insurance 
experience or knowledge are finding the 
going increasingly difficult and are giv- 
ing way to men who came up the hard 
way and are thoroughly conversant with 
agency problems and their solution. 


AGENCY PROBLEMS 


During the past five years life com- 
pany presidents were inclined to think 
that with falling interest earnings, the 
investment problem was their most dif- 
ficult problem. They are beginning to 
change their minds. They have discov- 
ered that the company can continue sat- 
isfactorily even though the investment 
department personnel is scaled down, 
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and up to one-half of the portfolio is in 
government bonds. But the company 
can’t continue satisfactorily without new 
business, and so officers are now inclined 
to pay more attention to the agency de- 
partment, the production of new busi- 
ness and the conservation of old busi- 
ness. 

Some agency vice-presidents have said 
that the company can lose more money 
in trying to find prospective agents and 
financing them and spending time, 
money and effort in training them only 
to lose them before the year is out, than 
the investment department can make ub 
regardless of how efficiently it is run. 
Few companies know how much it costs 
to find, hire, train and fire an agent, but 
estimates run from $500 to $1,500 per 
man. 


Educational and Training Plans 


As a further corollary, there has come 
a greatly-increased interest in educa- 
tional and training procedure. Recog- 
nizing that the general agent or manage: 
is the “key man” in any such program, 
some companies are making special ef- 
fort to appoint only general agents or 
managers who have educational and 
training ability, and other companies are 
holding schools for their agency heads. 
Said a vice-president: “No company 
ever rose above the caliber of its general 
agents or managers. They are the crux 
of the whole production system.” 

During the past five years, and par- 
ticularly during the past two years, there 
has been a pronounced movement to- 
ward some sort of financing arrange- 
ment for new man and retirement pen- 
sions for old men. In the old days the 
general agents tended to do their own 
financing, but with the growth of the 
managerial system the burden has gone 
to the home office. Most financing ar- 
rangements are still on a short-term 
basis, usually not more than three 
months unless production warrants an 
extension. On the retirement side, the 
majority of agents have accepted the 
company pension plan as being a good 
thing, although to the very highest type 
of agent it sometimes represents a po- 
tential loss of income and a potential 
loss of freedom of action if he wishes to 
leave the company. 


WARTIME PROBLEMS 








The first eight months of 1942 has 
been a difficult time for most general 
agents and managers. Recruiting has 


been a terrific headache. One company 
among the first 10 in size, with about 
4,000 agents, recruited from Jan. 1 to 
June 1 only 70 new agents. In hundreds 
of agencies writing from a million to five 
million, there has not been a single man 
put under contract for the past two, 
three, four or five years. 

To complicate the problem, the agen- 
cies have lost men going into military 
service or into defense work—some 
agencies having lost up to 50 percent of 
their production in manpower. There 
are those who believe that this is not an 
unmixed evil; they believe that agents 
remaining will sell almost as much busi- 
ness as did the larger force previously, 
and they believe that the career life un- 
derwriter will return to the life insur- 
ance business when the war is over. 

When new agents are put under con- 
tract, there is a strong tendency to ac- 
cept the man only if he shows unusual 
capacity for success. The “hire ’em, put 
*em in the field and let ’em sink or swim” 
philosophy is pretty well out, partly be- 
cause of the cost of such a process, 
partly because of the financing problem. 
Most managers and general agents and 
companies test the prospective agent 
pretty carefully and are not inclined to 
give him office space unless he seems to 
have the stuff of which good life under- 
writers are made, and there is a con- 
stantly increasing tendency to spend 
more time in educating this man, in 
training him, in doing joint work with 
him, in doing office drill rehearsals with 
him—in other words, help him by every 
way possible to make a success. 

With fewer old men in the agencies 
and fewer new men coming in, most ag- 


gressive companies and agencies have in- 


stituted “refresher” courses for their 
present staff. This may include a con- 
tinuous study course with monthly 


quizzes over a period of a year or two; 
it may include regional schools and in 
some cases home office schools. And 
many home office men have been cha- 
grined and astonished to find that agents 
who had been with them from two to 10 
years greatly needed such additional 
training; that most agents had desultory 
prospecting methods, inferior sales pres- 
entations and pretty poor work habits. 


Attitude Toward Discipline 


For many years it has been the belief 
that life agents did not like to be dis- 
ciplined, did not want to be trained, 
came into the business because they 
could be “sole proprietors” and on their 
own, and resisted strenuously any effort 
on the part of the home office or man- 
ager to get daily reports or improve sell- 
ing efficiency. But there is now a rather 
general belief among agency men that 
the majority of men will not only accept 
discipline and training, but will welcome 
it if it can be proven that it will make 
them happier in their work, increase 
their earnings, or give them greater ego 
satisfaction and security. 

All of this indicates that there is a dis- 
tinct trend away from the laissez faire 
idea and a distinct trend toward the for- 
mulation of policies from above by men 
who know, with reasonable discipline 
and supervision on down through the 
line. 
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erowth of mass 
savings in- 


It appears that the 
selling, particularly salary 
surance, will continue. 

Unless all signs are wrong, the job oi 
the qualified life agent who can write 
$100,000 or more annually is one of the 
most secure jobs in the country, and will 
continue so for some years to come. We 
see nothing in the immediate offing to 
indicate that the American people won’t 
continue to buy around $15,000,000;000 
of life insurance through legal reserve 
companies. That means an average of 
$150,000 annually for 100,000 agents. 

Since the turnover among managers 
and general agents has approximated 
that among agents, and since the man- 
ager or general agent is the crux of the 
agency system, it appears that more and 
more attention will be paid to selecting 
and training potential agency heads. 
Agents with managerial qualifications 
and leanings will surely have plenty of 
opportunity during the next two years 
to decide whether they want to stay as a 
personal producer or go into agency 
work. 


Helping Agents Prospect 


It appears that more and more atten- 
tion will be paid by home offices and 
agencies to helping agents prospect. 
There is a limit to what can be done by 
direct mail and advertising; there is a 
limit to what can be done through salary 
savings franchises; there is a definite 
limit to what can be taught the agent in- 
dividually. Therefore, we expect a very 
great growth of “Prospect Bureaus,” 
somewhat as outlined in the book of that 
title published by the “Diamond Life 
3ulletins.” 

The conflict caused by putting agents 
on a salary and thus putting them under 
social security, or using some financing 
system which does not involve social se- 
curity will eventually be worked out. 
and it is believed that more and more 
agents will be brought into the life in- 
surance business on a financing arrange- 
ment running for a period of at least a 
vear under capable training. The retire- 
ment idea is undoubtedly here to stay. 


Life Insurance Not to Be Static 


It appears that the life insurance busi- 
ness will never become static, that it will 
always possess the ability to adapt one- 
self to circumstances, Constantly chang- 
ing markets; with companies pushing 
annuities for a while and then changing 
to a determined effort to get more term 
insurance; changes in settlement op- 


Never Before a Life laeenenee 
Played Such an Essential Role 


Senator C. Wayland Brooks of Illinois is one of the outstanding figures in 


Washington although he is a Repub 
“Curley” Brooks. 


lican. He is known in his home state as 
He served in World War I and carries two or three scars 


from wounds as the consequence. He has been and still is one of the active 
and conspicuous members of the American Legion. Senator Brooks is a man 
of force, power and eloquence on the platform. THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER requested him to make some statement regarding life insurance 
in war times and he responded at once. Senator Brooks says: 


“Under ordinary circumstances and in times of peace, life insurance plays 
a magnificent part in building and keeping high the American standard of 


living. 


“In times of war when grief and sacrifice ride hard across the morale of the 
people, life insurance plays an even more important role. 
“Life insurance companies have never played a more important part than 


they play today in the structure of free America. 


In the purchase of war 


bonds, in the guaranteeing of the security of individual homes they serve not 
only the individual household but the nation as a whole.” 





tions; changes in policy forms; and the 
increasing realization by the public that 
real estate, stocks, or bonds do not form 
a reliable death or old age income, will 
cause life insurance increasingly to be- 
come the backbone of most citizens’ es- 
tates. 

It is believed by many that after the 
war the American agency system will 


extend to 


South America and very pos- 


sibly to European and Asiatic countries. 


In other words, the 


whole vast world 


may open up to the sale of life insurance 
as we now know it in the United States 
and Canada. 


No one 
is at the 


bank of 





knows how large his balance 
Time. 





and then start my son 
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Mr. J. Guy Jackson has been 
in the life insurance busi- 
ness for twenty-eight years, 
and for the last seven has 
been Guarantee Mutual 
Life’s general agent at 
Macon, Georgia . . . That 
he plans to put his son in 
the business when the lat- 
ter attains maturity, we con- 
sider a salute to the institu- 
tion of life insurance .. . 
That it is his intention to ) 
have his son succeed him 

in his agency, we consider \ 
a compliment to our com-— * 
pany. 
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Guarantee Mutual’s IN- 
COME CONTINUANCE 
PLAN is now in its fourth 
year of operation. The 
plan is non-contributory 
on the part of the repre- 
sentative, and is provided 
in addition to liberal first 
year and renewal com- 
missions. 


Write A. B. Olson, Agency Vice President 
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Trophies to Reston: 
Ala. Associations 


The Charles Jerome Edwards Trophy, 
presented each year to the local associa- 
tion showing the largest increase in 
membership, based one-half on percent- 
age and one-half on numerical increase, 
was awarded at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in Chicago this week to the Day- 
ton, O., association. Its increase on this 
basis was 144.8. 

The Philadelphia Award, presented 
last year for the first time to state asso- 
ciations, on the same basis, went this 
year to Alabama, which was far out in 
tront with increase of 86.6. 

The report of the membership com- 
mittee, headed by Herbert A. Hedges, 
Equitable of Iowa, Kansas City, showed 
a total membership June 30 of 29,130, a 
loss of nearly 4,000, which was not un- 
expected in view of wartime conditions. 
However, 148 associations equalled or 
exceeded their figure of a year ago, with 
eight more than doubling their last 
year’s figure. Twelve states exceeded 
their 1941 total. 

The total number of associations now 
stands at 367, 17 having been lapsed, but 
this loss was virtually offset by the addi- 
tion of 16 new or reinstated units. 

An important factor in keeping up the 
membership was the holding of regional 
conferences in 12 cities in all parts ot 
the country. The committee believes 
that these conferences have not only pro- 
moted membership numerically, but they 
developed a renewed interest and ce- 
mented together the local, state and na- 
tional bodies, so that even though there 
is a decrease in members, there is a more 
interested membership and most of the 
units are organized on a sounder basis. 


Educational Work Hampered 
by Wartime Conditions 


Unsettled conditions naturally are at- 
fecting the educational work of the Na- 
tional association, Roy Ray Roberts, 
State Mutual, Los Angeles, chairman 
of the educational committee, reported. 
The reduced possibility of inducting 
new men probably will lessen the ne- 
cessity for the fundamentals course. On 
the other hand new demands on men 


ij 





Earle H. Schaeffer. Fidelity Mutual Life, Harrisburg, sir N.A.L.U. trustee; O. Sam 


Cummings. Kansas City Life, Dallas, 


past president N 


A.L.U., and Grant Taggart. 


California-W estern States Life. Cowley, Wyo. vice-president NAS LU. 


will doubtless 
in the advanced 
courses. The college and university 
summer courses will be seriously af- 
fected both by curtailment of gasoline 
and «tires, which make the attendance 
more difficult, and the defense activities 
in many schools, which may reduce the 
number of courses, 

However, universities in at least four 
states are sponsoring summer on-cam- 
pus courses this year, Purdue gave a 
three weeks’ course, with 131 enrollees. 
The course at the University of Kan- 
sas was extended to two weeks, follow- 
ing the same curriculum as at Purdue. 
Minnesota is scheduled to repeat the 
short course given last year, and a new 
one-week course was presented at the 
University of Connecticut. Similar 
courses at lowa State College, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and University of 
Michigan are planned for the near 
future. 

Good progress is being made 
field of education for the public, 
education of high school students and 
adult consumer education. In the lat- 
ter connection, the National Better 
Business Bureau is working on a new 


in the business 
some expansion 


now 
cause 


in the 
both in 


program and it has been assured that 
life insurance will be one of the sub- 
jects studied. Reference also was made 
to the ‘circuit teacher” plan which has 
been developed in Wisconsin. 


The year has been a particularly dif- 
ficult one from the standpoint of educa- 


tional endeavor and war conditions 
have taken a heavy toll among groups 
preparing for the C.L.U. examination, 
the committee on cooperation with the 
American College, headed by E. T. 
Proctor, Northwestern Mutual, Nash- 
ville, reported. 

The committee recommended that 


local associations combine the commit- 
tees on education and on C.L.U. activ- 
ities and sponsor study groups in con- 
nection with C.L.U. chapters; also that 
conferment of the designation on suc- 
cessful candidates be made a part of 
the program of the local association 
meeting, rather than merely at a C.L.U. 
chapter meeting, because of the inspira- 
tion that can be given by such a cere- 
mony. 


In the auction of life, life insur- 


ance outbids death. 


only 





Life Men Are Not 
Interested in 
Qualification Laws 


The idea of qualification laws does 
not appeal very strongly to life men, it 
is indicated by returns on a question- 
naire sent out by the National associa- 
tion’s committee on state laws and leg- 
islation in regard to standard agents’ 
qualification law. P. Hobbs, Equit- 
able Society, Chicago, ype ticshin of the 
committee, stated that more than half 
the states reported that they had no de- 
sire to amend their present agents’ 
qualification law. Others did not want 
anything done in this matter as long as 
the present insurance department was 
in the picture. There was criticism of 
enforcement of the present law in some 
states. In no state was the comment 
made that action is now being taken to 
amend the current law or to pass a new 
one. 

The committee recommends close 
contact with insurance federations in 
the various states, with locally domi- 
ciled companies and with insurance de- 
partments. 

The committee warned of possible 
proposals for state legislation based on 
the new federal revenue act. Should 
the present exemption of life insurance 
in estate tax matters be affected by 
that act, it is regarded as probable that 
an attempt may be to change the current 
exemption of life insurance and annuity 
contracts from most states’ inheritance 
taxes. 


Interpret Wartime Activities 


The major job of the committee on 
life insurance information for the past 
eight months has been to interpret to 
the public the job of the life underwrit- 
ers in wartime and to lend its assist- 
ance in publicizing the war work of the 
agent, Earle H. Schaeffer, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, Harrisburg, Pa., reported. 

Its work naturally has been coordi- 
nated closely with that of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. It has been con- 
cerned chiefly with war bond sales, the 
“Keep Well Crusade,” service bureaus 
for soldiers, to provide free assistance 
and advice regarding insurance prob- 
lems, and demonstration of the value 
of life insurance in a wartime economy. 
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Reappraise Ideas; Keep Out of Middle 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 





from the war have produced a flood in 
our economic world and have taken 
purchasing power from our former best 
prospects and deposited it among 
groups that we have not been contact- 
ing. To the extent that a life under- 
writer can alter his prospecting to take 
advantage of this shift in purchasing 
power, to that extent will he be able to 
maintain or increase his production. 
There’s no question but what purchas- 
ing power exists. 1942 wili see the 
largest national income in the history 
of the republic, and income means pur- 
chasing power. Even after the heavy 


taxes, the net national income will be 
much higher than it was during the 
30’s. Therefore, it will pay us to an- 


alyze our prospect files and branch out 
into those lines of business which are 
enjoying increased wages and increased 
profits. The present situation will be a 
test of the resourcefulness and indus- 
try of the life underwriters of America. 

What appeal can we use in these new 
fields? Those who are going to devote 
most of their efforts among wage earn- 
ers will find that the thrift appeal and 


the protection appeal will bring the 
same results there that they have in 


the middle group. In the upper in- 
come groups, the tax appeal is all im- 
portant. Life insurance to _ secure 
maximum tax exemptions; life insur- 
ance to pay estate and _ inheritance 
taxes; life insurance trusteed through 
two generations to avoid a second tax 
at the death of the first beneficiary; 
business insurance on key men, the 
proceeds of which can be added to the 
surplus of a company without taxes; 
partnership insurance purchased by in- 
dividual partners on the lives of each 
other; these are some of the possibili- 
ties in the inheritance and estate tax 
field. 
However, 
men are more 


we are finding now that 
interested in income 


which are a very present prob- 
lem, than in inheritance and estate 
taxes, and contracts which offer the 
possibility of income tax reduction get 
instant attention. As soon as the new 
revenue bill is enacted, I expect to see 
the greatest activity in the pension 
trust field. While this is a highly tech- 
nical subject, it is not one in which a 
competent life underwriter cannot at- 
tain sufficient proficiency to handle 
small cases and to recognize prospects 
for larger ones where he may want to 
secure the services of one of the well- 
known experts in this subject. 

Another development of the income 
tax savings in which we have had a 
great deal of success in our agency is 
a modification of the group or whole- 
sale plan for use with ordinary policies. 
The employer makes available to his 
employes life insurance on the ordinary 
life, or some other permanent plan, the 
employes paying one-half of the gross 
premium and the employer paying the 
balance of the premiums, after deduct- 
ing dividends. The employe has a con- 
tract in which the cash values from the 
fifth year on are more than his total 
deposits and all rights in the contract 
are vested in the employe except the 
privilege of making loans or surrender- 
ing it while the employer is paying part 
of the premiums. 


taxes, 


Other Features of Wholesale Plan 


The employer is entitled to deduct 
the premiums as a business expense, 
treating the premium on each contract 
as a bonus to that employe. The em- 
ploye pays an income tax on the em- 
ployer’s contribution and this is the dis- 
tinctive way in which the plan differs 
from a pension trust but it has been 
found that a great many employers of 
small groups would consider this plan 
who wouldn't go to the trouble and 
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expense of establishing a trust. The 
plan can be adapted to any number of 


employes and any plan of insurance, to the employes. 



























and the cost to the employer is negli- 
gible when compared with the benefits 








Indianapolis Life Men 
Are Meeting the Challenge 


Life Underwriters are fulfilling tremendously important 
missions in the hour of their country's need 


—Through War Bond Sales 

—Through Civilian Defense Activities 

—Through diverting dollars into anti-inflationary 
channels 


and 
—Through HELPING DEFEND HOME and NA- 
TION by spreading the mantle of life insurance 
protection. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE FIELDMEN have gladly accepted 
positions of responsibility in War Bond Sales and Civilian 
Defense, and in addition, 


They secured 22.2°/, more new PAID BUSINESS the 
first seven months of 1942 than for the same period 
in 1941. 


They made July the LARGEST OF ANY JULY IN 
THE COMPANY'S HISTORY. 


They SECURED AN INCREASE OF INSURANCE 
IN FORCE OF OVER $4,500,000 the first seven 
months, bringing total in force over $125,000,000. 


We congratulate the men who have made this record. We 
commend life insurance men everywhere upon the vital 
part they are taking in answering the needs of Home and 
Nation. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Quality, Legal Reserfe Mutual Company 
Organized $n 1905 


A. H. KAHLER 
2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 


EDWARD B. RAUB 
President 
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Recruiting Problem Becomes 
Paramount in Wartime 


By JOSEPH S. SMITH 


Ten, 15, 20, 30 years ago general 
agents and managers were full of vim 
and vigor, working eight, 10 and 12 
hours a day. Doing what? Organizing, 
visiting territory, selecting men, pro- 
curing and assigning. Yes, that was 
years ago. Well, we who have been gen- 
eral agents 15 or 20 years have grown 
soft, assigning part of our duties to as- 
sistants and supervisors. We took up 
golf, we like week-ends and fishing, we 
get to the office at 9 o’clock and knock 
off at 4 o’clock. What a life! Life in- 
surance business has been a_ beautiful 
garden of roses but now thorns have ap- 
peared. 

Agency System to Have a Test 

The young college graduates who en- 
tered into this business in recent years 
are striving for a commission, but 
a different kind of commission. The 
agency system is to have a test. Will 
folks walk up to the counter and buy in- 
surance or will they continue to be sold 
by the men in the field? If sold by the 
men in the field recruiting must be done, 
in recruiting why take. a chance on 
young men classified as C-1 (single) or 
C-2 (single with dependents) C-3 (mar- 
a men, no children)? This leaves the 
recruiting field to C-4, married men with 
wife and children, dependents in fact. 
When will the draft boards induct C-4 
men? [| don't know and probably at 
present no one knows but if this is to be 
a long war my guess is that 75 percent 
of the manpower in this country will be 
in the service of Uncle Sam. No, not 
all under arms, but a large proportion in 


defense industries, industries essential 
to win this war, including farming, 
ranching, transportation, etc., so what 


are we up against’ There are lots of 
men but how are we going to get them? 
Well as one fellow said to the other 
about the rubber situation, “the best way 
to solve the rubber situation is to for- 
get the wrangling statesmen, coordina- 
tors, and tire companies, and concentrate 
on an easy way to get the rubber 
needed. ‘That easy method probably has 
not occurred to some folks in Washing- 
ton and so with all respect I wish to 
point out the best cure for the rubber 
shortage. There is plenty of rubber over 
yonder in the southeast Pacific area in 
the hands of the Japs, let's go get it.’ 


Plenty of Timber 


There are plenty of men and women 
whom we can get into the insurance 
business but it would take a great sell- 
ing job, a job of training, and a job of 
financing. 

In the past six months this agency has 
lost nine men, who in 1941 paid for more 


they are to receive the proper training 
as each new man should be given at least 
three weeks of thorough training, one 
week of prospecting, and one week of 
calling on prospects under the direct su- 


pervision and in the presence of the su- 


We be- 


pervisor or the general agent. 





JOSEPH 8S. SMITH 


lieve the idea of getting women agents, 
especially widows who are known in the 
commu nity and who appreciate the 
necessity of life insurance is a splendid 
idea. One agent whom we have recently 
appointed is age 66, well known in the 
community. He has been a salesman 
for many years, has a very retentive 
mind and is financially able to take care 
of himself and I believe that he will de- 
velop into a splendid producer. 


Getting Older Agents in Production 


We in this agency believe ‘that the 
greatest job we have today is getting the 
older agents who have been’ with the 
agency a number of years into produc- 
tion by doubling their efforts in securing 
business. It is true that the defense in- 
dustries are employing men at a higher 
wage, therefore, it becomes necessary for 
us, in getting new men, to give them a 
substantial advance for at least six 
months or one year and see that they are 
properly trained and taught prospecting, 
given the proper supervision, or else the 
general agent ‘will hold’ the bag. 

The far-sighted man, ,who enters into 
the life insurance business is in a posi- 
tion now as never before:.to realize what 


Joseph S. Smith of Houston, general agent of the Aetna Life, is,one of the pic- 


turesque. robust. potent life insurance Texans. 
At the Aetna Life convention his massive framé of teeming personality 
makes him a character that is impressive. 


cession. 


than $1,000,000 of ordinary business. In 
the last six months we have put on six 
new agents, none of them had past life 
insurance experience. Five of them are 
now in production. One agent was for- 
merly an automobile executive, one a 
chamber of commerce employe, another 
is retired on pension but he is still full 
of vim and vigor, another agent formerly 
was in the general insurance business, 
one is a widow with two children who 
understands the need of life insurance. 
These agents are all classified as C-4, 
married men with dependents and who 
have passed the age of 45. 

We sent out 50 letters to men who 
had been connected with concerns that 
were going out of business on account of 
priorities and on rechecking we found 
that the majority of these whom we have 
circularized had gone into defense indus- 
tries. I think an ordinary agency should 
not secure more than six men a year if 


He always keeps ahead of the pro- 


a splendid future he has if he only has 
the intestinal fortitude to stick with it 
during the next three or four years. It 
is a business that has never had a prior- 
ity or caused any man to lose his job 
by shutting up shop. 

It is not advisable to select young men 
of military age. The best source of ma- 
terial are the white collared men over 
age 45 with dependents who have the 
foresight to get into a business, which by 
their own personal efforts and the assist- 
ance of their general agents, they can 
attain their financial goal without any 
worries of priorities. 

In the ordinary sized agency we be- 
lieve that if we put on five new men and 
get them into production during the year, 
not forgetting that every possible help 
should be given to the old men in the 
organization seeing that they will use 
every effort in doubling their production, 
such an agency is not standing still. 





CAPITALIZE WITH CAPITOL LIFE 


(Established 1905) 


A strong enduring company 
which for 37 years has 
offered dependable service 
to thousands of policy- 
holders in the Rocky Moun- 
tain, Southwest and West 
Coast areas. 
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Keeping Up the Pace in War Time 


When a company is able to meet storm and stress, war, pesti- 
lence, plague, depression, investigation, harsh and unjust criticism 
and still maintain its stride it is evidence of unusual vitality and 
the possession of the seeds of continual progress. 


The North American Life prides itself on what it has over- 
come as well as what it has done. Unusual emergencies that con- 
fronted all companies, trying situations, unforeseen events have all 
been factors in testing the North American and preparing it more 
strongly to conquer the so-called foes. 


Our agents believe in the indomitable will and spirit of their 
organization, the never-die attitude in their work, the determina- 
tion to fight harder when it is necessary. In this way the company’s 
fiber has been toughened and better adapted to confront abnormal 
situations. 
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Life insurance selling is a Great business for Great men. 
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Selling Yourself On—Not Off 
To Meet Wartime Conditions 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


ers. This is so simple that the writer 
almost feels like apologizing for laying 
forth the obvious. Needless to say 
no apology is indicated, for I have met 
altogether too many life underwriters 
this year who seem to feel that a magic 
lamp must be rubbed, or some miracu- 
lous new method of prospecting un- 
covered. Old methods, applied with 
intelligence, and combined with an alert 
mind on the whole subject, will work 
wonders as always. 


Type of Prospect Important 


It is similar in the selling field. Some 
say this is a year for package selling 
exclusively, some say it is a year for 
program selling exclusively. Observa- 
tion of our own field would indicate 
that neither statement is true. The 
type of selling depends pretty much as 
it always has on the type of prospect 
to be interviewed. Another veteran un- 
derwriter who is having an especially 
good year told me that about all that 
he was using as a sales appeal was the 
age change. That certainly isn’t very 
startling, but it has never vet failed to 
bring business in any kind of a year. 
don’t mean to imply that no attention 
should be given to the selling process. 
On the contrary, I think the more thor- 
oughly and carefully the case can be 
presented, whether it be a retirement 
income package or a stock retirement 
plan, the better the chances of success. 
Sloppy selling never works very well; 
it is particularly futile at a time when 
prospects are mentally and emotionally 
disturbed. You can either find a sales 
idea for your given prospects, or find 
the right prospect for your given sales 
idea. It doesn’t matter much which, 
provided the selling interview is care- 
fully prepared and provided especially 
that the prospect is aided by you to 
understand beyond any possible doubt 
his acute need for your plan. 


Need the Underwriters Guidance 


Finally, war time is a time when peo- 
ple need your sound guidance and coun- 
sel on financial matters more than ever 
before. Try to remember this as you 
“Sell Yourself On—Not Off.”  Be- 
cause the public is somewhat jittery, 
because the future is so very uncertain, 
because the nature of the post-war 
economy is such a complete mystery,— 
for reasons almost without end, men 
and women need all the financial guid- 
ance they can get, and a great many of 
them are eager for it. 

You can fill this need admirably if 
vou have first done what is necessary 
with yourself. That means a_ sound 
knowledge of life insurance and its eco- 
nomic ramifications, as steady an out- 
look toward the future as you can pos- 
sibly attain for yourself, and a warm 
human and ‘sympathetic attitude on 
your part toward the problems of those 
you meet in daily life. On top of these 
things you need an abiding faith in life 
insurance itself and on the ability of life 
insurance to smooth the path of all who 
own it, both during the war and after- 
ward. The ability of life insurance, in 
substantial and adequate amounts, to 
bring peace of mind to the average man 
is well known to every reader. In these 
days when peace of mind of any sort is 
a pearl of great price, you have vour 
duty to perform and vour opportunity 
before you. 


“Plan and Scram” Is Key to 
Dix Teachenor’s Success 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


cial situation, his family and business af- 
fairs are investigated now far more thor- 
oughly than heretofore. Listed prospects 
who, upon investigation, are disclosed to 
be unlikely to buy, are crossed off per- 
emptorily. 

Mr. Teachenor’s practice of saving 
time, both his and the prospect’s, has 


Nominator 




















JUDD C. 


BENSON 


While there are no contests for Na- 
tional association officers this year, the 
excess number of candidates for the 
six positions to be filled on the na- 
tional board of trustees created plenty 
of work for the nominating committee, 
headed by Judd C. Benson, Union Cen- 
tral Life, Cincinnati. 








always required adequate preparation 
through investigation so that the pros- 
pect need be asked only a minimum of 
questions. It has required, also, that the 
producer know enough about the pros- 
pect so that there need be little discus- 
sion as to types and values of policies. 

Preparation for time-saving (as wel 
as for personalized presentation, applic- 
able specifically to the particular pros- 
pect) took a lot of time before war. But 
most prospects of a general class or ina 
business group had about the same prob- 
lems. 

In war-time, however, many condi- 
tions affect differently prospects hereto- 
fore somewhat similarly situated. The 
quantity of preliminary investigation and 
of preparation for each interview is 
greatly increased. At the same time, the 
necessity for time-saving, especially for 
saving the prospect’s time, is accentu- 
ated. Moreover, many a prospects not 
only is now unwilling to give much time 
for an interview, but he’s too busy to 
take his attention away from his daily 
affairs for very long and certainly he 
oughtn’t to be asked to give time for con- 
versation that is not vital to the purpose 
of the interview he has granted. 


Two Hours for Five Minutes 


Hence, under war conditions, Mr. 
Teachenor figures on giving at least two 
hours of preparation for every five min- 
utes of sales presentation, which ac- 
counts for the large proportion of sales 
to interviews. 

Reference has been made to the “per- 
sonalized” service that the salesman, fully 
prepared, can and does render to the 
prospect. A certain attitude is charac- 
teristic of the salesman rendering this 
service. 

“T put myself in the prospect's place,” 
Mr. Teachenor pointed out. “I learn all I 
can about him, his personality, his fi- 
nances, his business, his family and his 
problems. Then I think, ‘what would I 
want to do if I were this man?’ I study, 
and figure out just what I would want to 
do. Then I figure out just what I could 
do, bringing up before myself all pos- 
sible objections to doing that thing 
which I want to do, telling myself all the 
reasons against doing it. And answering 
the reasons or solving the problems they 
raise. So, when I finally do see the pros- 
pect I’m really presenting a proposition 
such as he himself, if he had all my in- 
formation about business, taxes, and in- 
surance, would eventually figure out for 
himself.” 

To equip himself for thus presenting a 


personalized case to prospects in various 
classifications, Mr. Teachenor has in- 
tensified his own general preparation, as 
well as the investigation of prospects. 
This general preparation includes study, 
not only reading of various publications, 
for familiarity ‘with the latest develop- 
ments in the various factors that affect 
prospects’ insurance needs. These in- 
clude his own company’s materials, and 
insurance publications, for ideas in this 
field; business and government publica- 
tions, for the latest conditions, influenc- 
ing factors, and trends in such subjects 
as estate income and business taxes. 





EFFECT OF THE WAR 





The war, therefore, has increased the 
amount of preparation for any interview. 
Conversely, partly because of Mr. Teach- 
enor’s desire to reduce still further the 
time consumed in interviews, it has 
tended to reduce the interview time. Just 
how far this cutting of prospect's time 
can be carried is illustrated in a recent 
experience. Mr. Teachenor has been 
speeding up his approach and presenta- 
tion; eliminating all unnecessary words, 
being expeditious, dynamic and efficient, 
but avoiding, he warns, seeming smart- 
alecky. He starts to talk as soon as he 
enters an office and gets the prospect’s 


attention. On this recent occasion, his 
watch (with its large second-hand) re- 
ported just 342 minutes from entering to 
exit with the application in a first inter- 
view with a stranger. His record time is 
1 minute and 40 seconds. 

The shortness of actual interviews and 
greater time on preparation result in 
fewer interviews per day. Whereas he 
used to see four or five people a day, now 
he sees two or three. Not over half of 
these are interviewed by appointment, 
which is confined to people he knows 
personally, or to “big shots” in business. 
And he uses the telephone only for ap- 
pointments. He closes about 85 percent 
of his cases on first interview. 


Types of Insurance Sold 


Mr. Teachenor follows trends in types 
of insurance sold, selling largely income 
endowments when these cover popular 
annuities later; and now, maximum pro- 
tection on a permanent plan. 

Mr. Teachenor stresses the sense of 
service which the salesman feels in “sell- 
ing people money for future delivery,” 
as he put it. With this attitude, there is 
satisfaction in serving every prospect. 

“T get just as much kick out of sell- 
ing a policy for $1,000 as out of selling 
one for $50,000,” he said. “If I didn’t, I 
would be on my way: out of the life in- 
surance selling.” He therefore includes 
all income classes among prospects. The 


THE NEW INSURANCE 


MONEY 


MAKER 


issued by the 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


|. We have a NEW PLAN to enable you to make more 


money in these times. 


2. This PLAN will not interfere with your present business. 
3. ONE-TENTH THE SALES, through large first commis- 


sions and large renewal commissions will return you 
TEN TIMES the earnings of the same volume of life 
insurance alone under our plan. 


4. IN ONE YEAR, you build as large a renewal income as 
you would in ten years writing the life insurance alone 


under our plan. 


5. This Contract Pays All Ways: 
If you live too long. 
If you do not live long enough. 
If you are disabled. 
If you have an emergency need for cash. 


ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company 
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law of averages will bring in the big 
ones, he says. 

Hence his feeling of gratitude over 
having been the means of payment of 
claims for some $1,250,000, and for the 
annuities for which clients have ex- 
pressed their thanks to him, over the 
more than a dozen boys who are now 
going through college on “future deliv- 
ery money” obtained through his serv- 
ices. 

“You’ve got to have this interest in 
people served to get anywhere in life in- 
surance,” he says. “I never could make 
money when I needed it or wanted it, 
because if I do the dollar rings in my 
voice and the client senses it.” 

As was pointed out, Mr. Teachenor 
answers no objections directly. One rea- 
son is that when any are raised, he van- 
ishes. He doesn’t dodge objections. All 
valid ones that he could discover were 


covered by his positive presentation. But 
he doesn’t stop to argue, to meet com- 
petition or to talk with the prospect who 
turns out to be “objectionable,” either 
controversially or personally. ‘“Some- 
body else can, or might, write them,” he 
says, “if not, that’s the prospect’s fault, 
not the fault of life insurance.” 

Prominently displayed for his own 
stimulation over Mr. Teachenor’s desk is 
the slogan: “It can be done!” 

Recently, another has been posted: 
“Plan and Scram.” “The instant I have 
a doubt, during an interview about sell- 
ing a prospect I scram,” Mr. Teachenor 
said. “I can usually tell in a few min- 
utes,” and he means literally a few min- 
utes or 60 seconds, “whether or not my 
preparation has been adequate, or some 
personal or temperamental element in 
the situation is going to obstruct the 
process of closing.” 








Doel Wades Sateen Settled 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





Mr. Rutherford, who was general 
agent for Penn Mutual Life in Seattle, 
and who is a N.A.L.U. trustee, several 
weeks ago was selected by the trustees 
to fill the newly created position of 
chairman of the board of trustees with 
extraordinary powers. He resigned his 
Penn Mutual position and his company 
appointed a successor. Then the storm 
broke. O. Sam Cummings of Dallas, a 
former president, and a specialist on or- 
ganization structure, publicly took 
strong exception to the proposal on the 
ground that to give a salaried official 
authority superior to that of elected 
officials was undemocratic. Other lead- 
ers endorsed Mr. Cummings’ stand and 
an issue of major importance was pre- 
cipitated. 


Not Question of Personality 


At no point was a question of per- 
sonality involved. The choice of Mr. 
Rutherford for top headquarters posi- 
tion was extremely popular. It is be- 
lieved that he will be a strong man in 
legislative work, he is a magnificent 
speaker, he is level headed and draws 
men to him personally. It was entirely 
a matter of principle of organization 
setup and the final decision was re- 
garded as wise, 

After Mr. Cummings raised the is- 
sue, he was requested by the trustees 
to suggest an amendment to the by- 
laws that he would favor. The amend- 
ment the trustees approved Monday 
was identical to that which Mr. Cum- 
mings proposed. 

The mechanics of the change will 
consist of the by-laws committee Tues- 
day afternoon submitting the proposed 
amendments. Then the delegate body 
Wednesday will pass on the proposal, 
and immediately thereafter, it is as- 
sumed, the trustees will announce their 
decision to name Mr. Rutherford to the 
post. 

The proposed amendment reads: 

“The executive vice-president shall be 
the active managing officer of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
under the supervision and direction of 
the president and trustees. He shall as- 
sist the president and trustees in con- 
ducting the business of the organization 
and shall perform such duties as are 
specified or implied in the by-laws or 
as may be assigned to him by the board 
of trustees. He shall attend such meet- 
ings of the trustees as he may be re- 
quested to attend and shall attend the 
meetings of the national council and all 
conventions of the N.A.L.U. but shall 
have no vote. He shall make a report 
to the N.A.L.U. at the annual conven- 
tion and such other reports as directed 
by the president or the board of trus- 
tees.” 

Incidentally the report of the by- 
laws committee is to be given by E. A. 
Crane, Northwestern Mutual, Indianap- 
olis, in the absence of Earl Colborn, 
Connecticut Mutual, Rochester, N. Y., 


who is now a captain in the army corps, 
at Miami Beach. : 


Another problem facing the associa- 
tion is that of revenue. A budget meet- 
ing was held early Monday morning. 
The membership has fallen off from 
about 33,000 to about 29,000 due to 
agents entering the armed services and 
defense industry and the prospect is 
that expenses will be higher. One pro- 
posal is that the dues be increased by 
50 cents. 

At the luncheon Wednesday the 
speakers are to be John Witherspoon, 
John Hancock, Nashville, the retiring 
president; Grant Taggart, California- 
Western States, Cowley, Wyo., the in- 
coming president and Mr. Rutherford. 

The convention theme, which was se- 
lected with the Minneapolis gathering 
in mind, is retained for the abbreviated 
sessions in Chicago, it being “Life In- 
surance—Defender of Home and Na- 
tion.” 

The election of officers and trustees 
takes place Tuesday afternoon with Judd 
C. Benson, Union Central, Cincinnati, 
reporting as chairman of the nominating 
committee. There is no contest in sight 
over any of the four executive positions 
and the new lineup will be: Grant Tag- 
gart, California-Western States Life, 
Cowley, Wyo., president; Herbert A. 
Hedges, Equitable Life of Iowa, Kansas 
City, vice-president; Walter E. Barton, 
Union Central, New York, treasurer, and 
W. H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Standard, 
Greensboro, N. C., secretary. 

There are to be six trustees elected. 
It was announced that B. J. Stumm, 
Northwestern Mutual, Aurora, IIl., had 
withdrawn as a candidate, but a new 
candidate appeared on the scene, he 
being J. G. Callahan, Metropolitan Life, 
St. Louis, a former N.A.L.U. secre- 
tary. Mr. Callahan is a hard worker in 
organization affairs and has been par- 
ticularly active in the war bond drive. 
Thus there are still 10 candidates for the 
six positions. The list is: 

Jul Baumann, Pacific Mutual, Hous- 
ton; Mr. Callahan; E. J. Dore, Mutual 
Benefit, Detroit; Paul Dunnavan, Can- 
ada Life, Minneapolis; H. C. Lawrence, 
Lincoln National, Newark; Glenn Mc- 
Taggart, Prudential, St. Louis; Clifford 
Orr, National Life, Philadelphia; Tom B. 
Reed, Great Southern, Oklahoma City; 
Roy Ray Roberts, State Mutual, Los 
Angeles, and Sidney Wertimer, Pruden- 
tial, Buffalo. 

Although the idea is not likely to be 
presented at this meeting as a formal 
proposal, a good deal of lobby sentiment 
was developing in favor of an informal 
suggestion that the method of electing 
trustees be changed. The country would 
be divided into 12 regions and each re- 
gion would be entitled to a trustee and 
would elect its own man for that posi- 
tion. Advocates of that plan contend it 
would be more democratic. , Moreover, 
they say, it would be better for each lo- 
cality to pass on a man, knowing his 
character and his works. 

The trustees were in session morning 
and afternoon Sunday, with the Ruther- 
ford situation uppermost in the discus- 
sion. A decision in that matter was not 





Webster says “zyzzogeton” is the “last word” in the language. Security 
Mutual says the new SECURITY SPECIAL Ordinary Life is the “last 
word” in policy contracts! Here is the answer to your need for an 
up-to-date contract to fit today’s conditions! 


Ask for sample contract and rates. 
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IS THE GENERAL AGENCY SYSTEM ON ITS 
WAY OUT? 


The answer to that one is that practically all mutual net 
level premium companies have been built up under that 
system and are making steady and substantial progress 


year by year. 


So long as freedom reigns in a free land and men are born 
who learn how to crack the whip over their own backs 
the General Agency System will continue to grow and 


prosper. 


A small group of successful General Agents has, in 37 
years, built up for Mutual Trust, assets of 55 millions and 
insurance in force of 200 millions. There is no death 


rattle in that. 
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THE LIFE UNDERWRITER 
For His Sale of Defense Bonds 
A Typical American 





Paul Dunnavan, Canada Life, Minneapolis; Ellis Sherman, Northwestern National, 
president Minneapolis association; L. W. LaBounta, Penn Mutual, Minneapolis. and 
M. C. Loughman, broker, Minneapolis. 





reached on Sunday and the trustees went 
into session again Monday morning de- 
termined to come to an agreement. Two 
trustees were unable to be present in 
Chicago due to illness, they being Homer 
Rogers, Equitable Society, Indianapolis, 
and Ralph Hoyer, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, Columbus. 

The Dayton, O., association was 
awarded the Charles Jerome Edwards 
membership cup and Henry S. Stout, 
national committeeman, is on hand to ac- 
cept the trophy. 

Winners of the awards to general 
agents and managers associations for 
outstanding progress were selected at 
Chicago on the basis of activity reports 
submitted by the local units. Among 
class 1 cities, Chicago was given the de- 
cision and gets the cup presented by the 
“Managers Magazine” which has been 


held by Los Angeles. Hartford is the 
class 2 winner and Hawaii, class 3. 

The national trustees and the nomi- 
nating committee both were in session 
all afternoon Monday. The trustees of 
the American College held a dinner 
meeting Monday evening. 





Cocktail Party for Witherspoon 

Paul F. Clark and J. Harry Wood, 
vice-presidents of John Hancock Mutual 
Life, are giving a cocktail party Tuesday 
evening in honor of Mr. and Mrs. John 
A. Witherspoon. 





The law of averages pays double time 
for overtime. 





Calls flower into business only after 
they bud as interviews. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT GREAT AMERICAN LIFE 


l That your efforts with this company are being 
* appraised by home office executives who are 


salesminded. 


a. 


experience. 


That the home office staff has intimate knowledge 
of conditions in the field through actual working 


3. 


That the management has always directed finan- 
cial policies to assure Great American Life men 
they are selling the soundest possible insurance 


WRITING INSURANCE 


DURING THE WAR TIME 


The Great Northern Life Insurance Company 
prides itself on being able to adjust its operation, 
its service, its practices to new conditions or emer- 
gencies as they arise. People and institutions are in 
need of life, accident and health insurance in these 
troubled days even more so than in times of peace. 
Therefore, the Great Northern Life recognizing the 
situation has geared itself accordingly. Life insur- 
ance is flexible and is able to meet changing 
demands. 


Agents are particularly desirous of having a com- 
pany that appreciates their problems and that can 
fit itself to a new situation at once. This means that 
the Great Northern Life during this war time recog- 
nizes a special obligation to agents and policy- 


holders. War time service means something differ- 


values ...in the form of truly “salable” contracts. ent from peace time service. 


Time goes on without abatement. Conditions | 
change. These new demands must be met. Life | 
insurance is continuous but elastic and can be fitted 
to meet any contingency which may arise now or | 
in the future. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY _ 


110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


GREAT 
AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON : =: KANSAS 
WILL S. THOMPSON, President 
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Sales Readjustment 
to War Conditions 
Expected Soon 
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crease in the armed forces, the exten- 
sion of the draft, and the transfer of 
large numbers of men to war industries. 
This has affected our selling forces as 
well as our prospects. Those who have 
gone are out of the picture as far as 
new life insurance selling or buying is 
concerned. Those who have not gone 
but who have been upset by uncertainty 
as to their future going have been to 
a large extent out of the picture also. 





Uncertainties About New Tax 


Then there are the uncertainties about 
the effect of the new tax bill. When 
that has been enacted, certainty, even 
though unpleasant in many, many in- 
stances, will replace uncertainty and 
definite plans can be made. For those 
whose incomes will be reduced substan- 
tially by taxes, there will be many 
others in the lower brackets who wiil 
have increased incomes. 

The war news has been unsettling and 
has taken people’s minds off of their 
business. It is quite likely and greatly 
to be hoped that the next few weeks still 
touch bottom in that regard. In any 
event, we become more accustomed to 
taking things in our stride as we get 
more practice in doing so. 


The Positive Factors 


Now let’s look at some of the posi- 
tive factors likely to have influence as 
time goes on. First there is the un- 
precedented national income previously 
referred to. The margin available for 
saving is also unprecedented. ‘There is 
no need to recount the effects of the 
shortage of consumers’ durable goods, 
of price ceilings, of the restriction of in- 
stallment credit, of the completion of 
payments on old obligations in provid- 
ing a margin of income that can not be 
spent in the usual ways. The margin 
has been estimated to be from 15 to 25 
billions in the next 12 months. A very 
large proportion of that will go into war 
bonds. But of the amount that will not, 
we should get our share. Life insurance 
premiums in this country have been run- 
ning recently on a net basis between 3 
and 3% billions a year. If we could in- 
crease that by a half billion we would 
know that something had happened in 
our business. 

And why should we not do so? The 
purchase of life insurance is in the na- 
tional interest. It furnishes money with 
which the companies buy government 
bonds. It removes money from _ the 
commodity markets and thus helps to 
combat the grave menace of inflation. 
Despite the efforts of the government 
(some of them unfortunately exceed- 
ingly timid and ineffective) to hold down 
prices, no one can promise that the cost 
of living over the next few years will 
not rise from 50 to 100 percent. In 
saying this, I am mindful of the fact 
that holding down prices after the war 
may be a harder job than doing it un- 
der war conditions. War psychology is 
one thing; peace psychology another. 


Should Protect Dependents 


Any man with family obligations who 
looks into the future and does not pro- 
tect his dependents in so far as he can 
against a substantial possible rise in the 
cost of commodities is skating on thin 
ice. Inflation prospects in the past have 
stimulated life insurance buying. I see 
no reason why they should not do so 
again in the not distant future. 

As I see it we are soon to emerge 
from the period of profound disturbance 
through which we have been passing. 
Canada suffered a slump after her en- 
try into the war and then a resurgence 
to satisfactory production levels. Why 
shouldn’t we do the same as we look 
facts in the face and adjust ourselves to 
tap the huge stream of national income 
that is flowing in our direction? 
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ize for instance that life insurance is a 
good investment in spite of higher taxes 
or lower interest rates and will concen- 
trate on this, she says, then your mind 
does not have time for fears or doubts. 
These recommendations Miss Hoffman 
earnestly believes to be most important 
and those closely associated with her at- 
tribute her success to her well developed 
knack of carrying them out consistently. 
Making good use of the facilities of 
her agency, the Judd C. Benson agency 
of the Union Central where she has 
spent her entire life insurance career, 
Miss Hoffman specializes on women 
prospects and does over 90 percent ot 
her business with them. For some years 
she has concentrated on tax anticipation 
funds and programs for wealthy women, 
particularly widows. In her presenta- 
tion she does not claim to be an expert 
on tax questions. Instead, she sells the 
need of expert advice and the fact that 
her agency can supply this through her. 
Recognizing long ago that the payment 
of very large premiums from income is 
in most cases no longer possible even 
for wealthy people, she constantly sells 
the idea of payments from principal, 
recommending against any attempt to 
pay premium out of income. Miss Hoff- 
man feels this is the only way to write 
a million and also the only sensible 
thing for a wealthy prospect to do. 
In dealing with her clients, she al- 
ways talks large amounts, strives to 
make her presentation simple and rea- 
sonable, and deliberately avoids any ap- 
pearance that the case is of much im- 
portance to her. Show your prospects 
you have their interests at heart and 
avoid too many details, she recommends, 
using low pressure and saving emotion 
and secondary details for assistance in 
closing. Before seeing a prospect, Miss 
Hoffman first finds out everything pos- 


sible about her, then discusses the whole - 


subject with her agency associates and 
arranges to use some well established 
center of influence. 

Then, after she has completely sold 
herself that the case stands on its own 
merits—that it is a “must” for the pros- 
pect, she carefully arranges for the in- 
terview under favorable conditions. In 
almost every interview in recent years 
she has emphasized securitv—the sound- 
ness of the institution of life insurance 
and the fact that paid up insurance an- 
swers the objection of fear of loss in 
case future premiums cannot be met. 
To those worrying about elastic dollars, 
Miss Hoffman stresses that the life in- 
surance dollar is the only one suffi- 
ciently elastic to stretch to the extent 
of practically paying taxes for itself, 
and cites the large gains occurring in 
first or early year death claims. 
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Knowing the value of each conan, each 
call and each interview, he organizes 
his work to achieve his objective. Hard 
work? Yes, the individual records of 
those who succeeded in our production 


‘clubs show how hard the work was but 


they also show how solid was the suc- 
cess of those who controlled their own 
difficulties and who were imbued with 
the spirit of attack and the will to vic- 
tory. These life underwriters have done 
well for democracy, helping to preserve 
our democratic system of private initia- 
tive and free enterprise, to develop self- 
reliance and thrift, and to maintain the 
homes and the continuity of family life 
which is the keynote of happiness in any 
democracy. 





“There are no circumstances, 
however unfortunate, that clever 
people do not extract some ad- 
vantage from them.”—La Roche- 
foucauld. 


HE Jefferson Standard holds a strong posi- 

tion as it faces a new period of service. 
There can be no accurate forecast of the future 
as the world trembles with its people locked in 
terrific and terrible warfare. Even now our Gov- 
ernment makes an increasing call on our ranks 
for man-power—we do not know the end. But, 
as the Company makes its sacrifice for the cause 
of freedom, there is a deep feeling of pride in 
what has been accomplished in a free country, 
and a great determination to carry on in the true 
American spirit, confident that victory will come 
to those whose forefathers wrote the first Dec- 
laration of Independence. Until victory comes, 
and from thence forward, our Field Force will 
serve those who believe with us that ''a Jefferson 
Standard policy is a Declaration of Independence 
for the family." 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Julian Price, President 











Second Front 


The home front is the Second Front of this 
war. Upon the home front rests grave re- 
sponsibilities, not the least of which is main- 
tenance of our ideals. It was in defense of 
these ideals that all our battle fronts were 
created. Among those ideals is economic 
independence. 


Fidelity has brought economic independ- 
ence to the homes of thousands of its policy- 
holders, through the “Income for Life’ plan 
it originated in 1902. In the Fidelity sales kit, 
however, are included also Modified Life, 
Family Income, Family Maintenance, Modi- 
fied Income for Life, Disability Income, Term 
to 65, Juvenile, Standard and Substandard. 


For sixty-four years Fidelity has been 
known as a friendly company—friendly to 
agents and policyholders alike. That friend- 
liness is still serving on the home front. 


Ghe 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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HONOR ROLL 


SERVING IN OUR ARMED FORCES 


NAME CITY STATE BRANCH OF SERVICE 
Anderson, Gordon St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Archerd, Lynn St. Paul Minnesota Navy 
Arnold, R. H. Nashville Tennessee Army 
Aurelius, Paul St. Paul Minnesota Navy 
Barnes, J. C. Roanoke Virginia Navy 
Berger, Donald St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Bergquist, F. W. St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Bowman, O. E. Denver Colorado Army 
Blacklock, W. T. Austin Texas Army 
Campbell, F. C. Marine Minnesota Navy 
Carlson, Fred St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Chapin, Glenn St. Paul Minnesota Marine 
Chase, Guy B. St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Chittenden, A. H. Denver Colorado Army 
Cogil, G. L. Denver Colorado Army 
Deming, Floyd St. Paul Minnesota Coast Guard 
Drier, T. G Three Oaks Michigan Army 
Fearing, A. H. Lawrence Kansas Army 
Fearing, O. K. Kansas City Missouri Army 
Floren, H. G. St. Paul . Minnesota Army 
Goldman, S. J. Los Angeles California Navy 
Hanson, Martin F. St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Hart, C. I. Amarillo Texas Army 
Hartman, John K. St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Herder, Kenneth C. St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Hobson, J. W. Sacramento California Army 
Hill, James S. St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Hong, Edward Danville Illinois Army 
Irwin, B. M. Alexandria Virginia Army 
Linn, Arthur J. St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Malone, Richard St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Mentzer, Robert F. St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Mitchell, G. M. Anderson South Carolina Army 
Muldrow, A. M. Lubbock Texas Army 
Olsen, James E. St. Paul Minnesota Navy 
Peterson, W. R. Minneapolis Minnesota Army 
Ralls, G. A., Jr. Houston Texas Army 
Raper, E. E. Washington Kos Army 
Renaker, R. E. Cynthiana Kentucky Navy 
Riggs, J. D. Washington D. C. Army 
Robbins, H. M. Bemidji Minnesota Army 
Robbins, J. W. Wichita Falls Texas Army 
Rowley, E. B. Long Beach California Army 
Sheehan, C. C. St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Sinclair, C. S. Marion North Carolina Army 
Stennes, George St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Sturgeon, E. C., Jr. Dodge City Kansas Navy 
Villari, L. P. Cincinnati Ohio Army 
Waddell, Mathews C. St. Paul Minnesota Navy 
Weibel, Rodney St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Weide, Roman St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Westergren, Lyle G. St. Paul Minnesota Army 
Weston, J. B. Florence South Carolina Army 
Zillafro, J. A. Weslaco Texas Army 
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Service to society has led them to greater service in the Armed Forces of our country. We know they will acquit them- 
selves with honor and we pray for their speedy return. 

In the American consciousness there is developing a strong belief that man is given his position in life, not as an opportunity 
to wield power, nor to seek fame and riches, but as a means of being honorably occupied in the service of his fellow men. 


One of the prime purposes of the N. A. L. U. is to dignify your occupation as a servant to society. It is a concept that 
augurs well for the world of the future. ; 


We express our debt to those found on honor rolls and our thanks and congratulations to those who continue the less spec- 
tacular though equally important service to society as active underwriters. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SAINT PAUL 























